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LIBERAL EDUCATION, 
Moral Deficiencies. 
[From Sheridan's British Education, See p. 245 of this F olume of the J ournal.} 


Tue evils of our present mode of education do not so much 
arise from its faults, as from its defects; from what it does, as 
from what it leaves undone; from its imperfections so far as it 
goes, as from its stopping short at an improper time, when there 
is most occasion for its influence. The end seems to be forgot, 
and the means are made the end. The rudiments of the arts 
are taught, as if they were desirable only for their own sakes; but 
their uses for the purposes of life are never pointed out. Sen- 
eca in speaking upon this subject, asks, * ‘ For what reason is it 
that we train our children up in the study of the arts and scien- 
ces? It is not because they can inspire virtue, but because 
they prepare the mind for its reception. Just as the rudiments 
of those, from which boys learn their first principles, do not di- 
rectly teach the liberal arts, but prepare the way for their recep- 
tion, so the liberal arts themselves do not directly lead the mind 
to virtue, but give it a right disposition for it.’ 

Should a master, after having instructed his pupil in the rules 
of grammar, leave him to make his way through the classics, as 
well as he could, without assisting him in his progress, and 
pointing out to him the use and application of those rules as he 


* Quare ergo liberalibus studiis filios erudimus? Non quia virtutem dare 
possunt; sed quia animum ad accipiéndam virtutem preparant ; quemadimo- 
dum prima illa, ut antiqui vocabant, literatura, perquam pueris elementa 
traduntur, non docet liberales artes, sed mox precipiendis locum parat ; sic 
liberales artes non perducunt animum ad virtutem, sed expediunt. 
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went along, could he ever with reason expect to find hima 
good scholar? And shall less care and pains be thought suffi- 
cient to make a good man? Is it easier after having learned 
the rudiments of knowledge, and morality, for a man to guide 
himself right in the labyrinths of wisdom, and steer, unpiloted, 
a steady course of virtue, through the shoals, the rocks, the 
quicksands of life, and in a vessel without ballast, stand the 
swelling tides of corruption, and the storms of passion, than to 
understand a Greek or Roman author! And yet absurd as it may 
seem, such is our practice. At the very juncture, when the 
uses of all he has been reading ought to be pointed out to him 
with the utmost care and attention, in order to encourage him 
to go on in his course, to reap the fruit of his toils; at that most 
critical time of life, when the passions begin to be too strong 
for reason, even when guarded to the utmost, is a young gen- 
tleman left to himself without a guide, without assistance, to 
follow the bent of his inclinations. Is it any wonder that they 
should lead him away from a dry and laborious course of study, 
in which he had ever proceeded with reluctance and disgust? 
Is it any wonder that they should immediately plunge him into 
a guiph of pleasure, from which he may never more emerge? 


Principles upon which a System of Education should be founded. 


** The laws of education are the first impressions we receive ; 
and as they prepare us for civil life, each particular family ought 
to be governed pursuant to the plan of the great family which 
comprehends them all. If the people in general have a princi- 
ple, their constituent parts, that is, the several families, will have 
one also,’ 

Hence it follows, that in every state it should be a fundamen- 
tal maxim, first, that the education of youth should be particular- 
ly formed and adapted to the nature and end of its government. 
Secondly, that the principle by which the whole*community is sup- 
ported, ought to be the most strongly inculcated on the minds of 
every individual. Where these rules are not observed, no 
state can flourish, or even subsist for any length of time. The 
best education upon any other principles may make good men, 
but it cannot make good citizens; it may make them virtuous 
and wise, but it cannot make them useful members of that par- 
ticular society. 

Every kind of government hath its nature, its end, and its 
principle. Its nature is its particular constitution or construction 
to answer some end; its end is that which is sought after by such 


* Spirit of laws, 
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constitution; and its principle is the means of,compassing that end. 
From this view it is evident, that the principle is the most essen- 
tial part; is the soul of government, which puts it into motion, 
which gives it life and action. The best constitution in the world, 
and framed to the best end, without a principle, is nothing but 
a name, and without a right one, must necessarily be destroyed; 
for if the principle be wrong, a different end will be pursued 
than what was the object of its institution. It follows also, that 
the principle should be suited to the end, not only in its 
nature, but in its degree of power, and strength; for so far as it 
falls short of the end, so far is the government weak and de- 
fective. 
Prevailing neglect of our native Language. 

Among the ancients we find, that after the care of morals, the 
principal object of attention in the education of youth, was the 
study of their own language. The Greeks studied only their 
own, and consequently had much labor saved. The Romans 
studied the Greek, *but it was only with a view to improvement 
in the knowledge of their own, which had ever the preference 
with them, and employed the greatest part of their time. They 
took such care with respect to pronunciation that it extended 
even to their choice of nurses and servants, who were to be 
about them in their infant age. | What shall we then say to 
our practice, so contrary to that of those polished nations, which 
we admire so much and pretend to emulate; who take great 
pains in studying all languages but our own’ Who are very 
nice and curious in our choice of preceptors for the ancient and 
modern tongues, yet suffer our children to be vitiated in the 
very first principles of our own, by committing them to the care 
of some of the most ignorant and lowest of mankind. Is it be- 
cause that the knowledge of our language is so easily acquired, 
that,it can scarce be missed? This surely cannot be said, when 
it is universally allowed, that there are hardly any who speak or 
write it correctly. Is it because we have less use for it than 
any other? Can that be supposed, when it is the only one used 


* A sermone Greco puerum incipere malo non longe Latina subsequi de- 
bent, & cito pariter ire. Quint. 1. i, c. 2. 


+ Ante omnia ne sit vitiosus sermo outricibus. Has primum audiet puer, 
harum verba effingere imitando conabitur. Non assuescat ergo, nedum in- 
fans quidem est, sermoni qui dediscendus est. Multa lingue vitia, nisi primis 
eximuntur annis, inemendabili in posteruin pravitate durantur. Si tamea non 
continget quales maxime velim habere nutrices, pueros, padagogos; at unus 
certe sit assiduus, dicendi non imperitus: qui, si que erunt ab his presente al- 
umno dicta vitiose, corrigat protinus, nec insidere illisinat. Quint.}.i.c.1,&2. 
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upon all important ag well as common occasions of life? When 
we consider that after the Greek and Roman languages were 
brought to a standard of perfection, when their youth had the 
advantage of established invariable rules upon which to found 
their knowledge; of able preceptors to instruct and guide them; 
of the noblest examples and most perfect patterns for their imi- 
tation; that with all these aids they still found it necessary to 
apply a great portion of their time in their more adult years, to 
make themselves masters of it; shall we who have none oi these 
advantages, without any pains or application expect to have a 
competent knowledge of one, which in its present state is far 
more difficult to be learned than theirs? This omission in our 
education is the more wonderful, whether we consider the great 
importance of the point to the state in general, or its universal 
use to all the individuals who compose it. Mr. Locke has rep- 
resented and complained of this defect in the strongest terms. 
‘To write and speak correctly, gives a grace, and gains a fa- 
vorable attention to what one has to say: and since it is English 
that an English gentleman will have constant use of, that is the 
language he should chiefly cultivate, and wherein most care 
should be taken to polish and perfect his style. To speak or 
write better Latin than English, may make a man be talked of, but 
he will find it more to his purpose, to express himself well in 
his own tongue, that he uses every moment, than to have the 
vain commendation of others for a very insignificant quality. 
This I find universally neglected, nor no care taken any where 
to improve young men in their own language, that they may 
thoroughly understand and be masters of it. If any one among 
us have a facility or purity more than ordinary in his mother 
tongue, it is owing to chance, or his genius, or any thing, rather 
than his education, or any -care of his teacher. ‘To mind what 
English his pupil speaks or writes, is below the dignity of one 
bred up amongst Greek and Latin, though he have but little of 
them himself. These are the learned languages fit only for 
learned mento meddle with and teach; English is the language 
of illiterate vulgar: though yet we see the polity of some of our 
neighbors hath not thought it beneath the public care to promote 
and reward the improvement of their own language. Polishing 
and enriching their tongue is no small business amongst them; it 
hath colleges and stipends appointed it, and there is raised 
amongst them a great ambition and emulation of writing correct- 
ly: and we see what they are come to by it, and how far they 
have spread one of the worst languages possibly in this part of 
the world, if we look upon it as it was in some few reigns back- 
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wards, whatever it be now. The great men among the Romans 
were daily exercising themselves in their own language; and 
we find yet upon record, the names of orators, who taught some 
of their emperors Latin, though it were their mother tongue. 

Tis plain the Greeks were yet more nice in theirs; all other 
speech was barbarous to them but their own, and no foreign 
language appears to have been studied or valued amongst that 
learned and acute people; though it be past doubt that they bor- 
rowed their learning and philosophy from abroad. 

I am not here speaking against Greek and Latin; I think they 
ought to be studied, and the Latin at least understood well by 
every gentleman. But whatever foreign languages a young 
man meddles with (and the more he knows the better) that which 
he should critically study, and labor to get a facility, clearness, 
and elegancy to express himself in, should be his own, and to 
this purpose he should daily be exercised in it.’ 

In another place he says, ‘ There can scarce be a greater de- 
fect in a gentleman, than not to express himself well either 
in writing or speaking. But yet I think, I may ask my reader, 
whether he doth not know a great many, who live upon their 
estates, and so, with the name, should have the qualities of 
gentlemen, who cannot so much as tell a story as they should, 
much less speak clearly, and persuasively in any business. 
This I think not to be so much their fault as the fault of their 
education; for I must without partiality do my countrymen this 
right, that where they apply themselves, I see none of their 
neighbors outgo them. They have been taught rhetoric, but 
yet never taught how to express themselyes handsomely with 
their tongues or pens in the language they are always to use; 
as if the names of the figures that embellished the discourses of 
those who understood the art of speaking, were the very art 
and skill of speaking well. This, as all other things of practice, 
is to be learned not by a few or a great many rules given, but 
by exercise and application, according to good rules, or rather 
patterns, till habits are got, and a facility of doing it well.’ 

Mr. Addison has many passages wherein he lays open, and 
laments this defect; and it is one of Bishop Berkley’s queries, 
‘ Whether half the learning and study of these kingdoms is not 
useless, for want of a proper delivery, and pronunciation, being 
taught in our schools and colleges?’ Indeed there is not any 
one of the least understanding, who has either wrote or spoke 
upon this subject, that has not allowed this shameful neglect of 
our own language to be one of the greatest of our national evils. 
Is it not therefore astonishing that no remedy has hitherto been 
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thought of? Would it be credited, were it not warranted by 
fact, that a polished and rational people should be at great ex- 
pense of labor, time, and money, to have their children instruct- 
ed in languages which never can be of any use to them in life, 
and seldom even contribute to their pleasure; whilst they neg- 
lect entirely to have them instructed in one which would be of 
perpetual use or ornament to them, in whatever rank or station 
they were placed, upon matters of the highest importance, as 
well as the common occurrences of life; and which might be a 
principal means of procuring them profit and promotion? It 
may be said by some, that being our mother tongue, we have no 
occasion to learn it by rule, and that without study, we shall of 
course acquire a sufficient knowledge of it. But is this asser- 
tion warranted by experience? If the contrary be true; if it 
must be allowed that people are almost universally deficient 
both in understanding and speaking it, the argument for studying 
it will be so much the stronger on account of its being a mother 
tongue. Because if it be generally ill spoken, it will not be 
possible but that boys in their childhood, and youths as they go 
more abroad into the world, must habitually fall into errors, and 
contract bad customs, which can be remedied by nothing but 
study and application. Whereas there is no such danger in 
any of the other languages, when learned from the mouth of a 
judicious and skilful master. There are few schools in these 
realms which may not bear testimony to the truth of this; for in 
those it is a common observation, that boys are often able to 
write exercises in pure and correct Latin, who at the same time 
cannot express their thoughts with the least grace or propriety 
in their own language. 

Indeed it might astonish any one to think, that we should still 
persist in so gross an error, who has not sufficiently weighed the 
force of fashion, or considered the difficulty of making any alter- 
ation in national customs when they have been once established. 
It may therefore be worth while to trace this defect to its orig- 
inal, by which we may perceive, that though our ancestors were 
wise in choosing the method of education which they establish- 
ed in their days, as best suited to the circumstances of the times, 
yet we are very unwise in persevering in the same system with- 
out variation, when times and circumstances are so much 
changed. The true way of imitating the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers is, not to tread exactly in their steps, and to do the same 
things in the same manner; but to act in such a way as we 
might with reason suppose they would, did they live in these 
days, and things were so situated as they are at present. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 
Moral Education, 
[From Locke, &c. in the Parents’ Friend. ] 


You must begin early to make your children love you, that 
they may obey you. This mixture is no where more necessary 
than in children. And I must tell you, that you are not to ex- 
pect returns of kindness from your children without grains of 
allowance; and yet it is not so much a defect in their good na- 
ture as a shortness of thought in them. Their first insufficieticy 
maketh them lean so entirely upon their parents for what is 
necessary, that the habit of it maketh them continue the same 
expectations for what is unreasonable ; and as often as they are 
denied so often they think they are injured: and whilst their de- 
sires are strong and their reason yet in the cradle, their anger 
looketh no farther than the thing they long for and cannot have; 
and to be displeased for their own good is a maxim they are 
very slow to understand. So that you may conclude, the first 
thoughts of your children will have no small mixture of mutiny, 
which being so natural, you must not be angry except you would 
increase it. You must deny them as seldom as you can, and 
when there is no avoiding it you must do it gently ; you must 
flatter away their ill humor, and take the next opportunity of 
pleasing them in some other thing, before they either ask or look 
for it. This will strengthen your authority by making it soft to 
them; and confirm their obedience by making it their interest. 
You are to have as strict a guard upon yourself among your 
children, as if you were among your enemies. They are apt to 
make wrong inferences, to take encouragement from half words, 
and misapply what you may say or do, so as either to lessen their 
duty, or to extend their liberty, farther than is convenient. Let 
them be more in awe of your kindness than of your power. 
And, above all, take heed of supporting a favorite child in its 
impertinence, which will give right to the rest of claiming the 
same privilege. You are to live so with your children that they 
may never choose to avoid you except when they have offended, 
and then jet them tremble, that they may distinguish: but their 
penance must not continue so long as to grow too sour upon their 
stomachs, that it may not harden instead of correcting them. 
The kind and severe part must have their several turns seasona- 
bly applied; but your indulgence is to have the broader mixture, 
that love rather than fear may be the root of their obedience. 

Whilst children are learning and apply themselves with atten- 
tion, teachers and parents should keep them in good humor, 
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and make every thing as pleasant and easy as possible. There- 
fore, wherever they are at a stand, and are willing to go for- 
wards, help them presently over the difficulty, without any re- 
bukes or chidings, remembering that where harsher ways are 
taken, they are the effect only of pride and peevishness in the 
teacher, who expects children should instantly be masters of as 
much as he knows. 

In sciences where their reason is to be exercised, I will not 
deny but this method may sometimes be varied, and difficulties 
preposed on purpose to excite industry, and accustom the mind 
to employ its own strength and sagacity in reasoning. But this I 
guess is not to be done to children whilst very young, or at their 
entrance upon any sort of knowledge: then every thing is dif_i- 
cult, and the great use and skill of a teacher is to make all as 
easy as he can. Children’s minds are narrow and weak, and 
usually susceptible but of one thought at once. It should, there- 
fore, be the skill and art of the teacher to clear their heads of 
all other thoughts, whilst they are learning any thing, the better 
to make room for what he would instill into them, that it may 
be received with attention and application, without which it leaves 
né impression. Parents and governors when they have estab- 
lished an awe, and got an ascendancy over the minds of those 
under their tuition, should use it with great moderation, and not 
make themselves such scare-crows that their scholars should al- 
ways tremble in their sight. It is impossible children should learn 
any thing whilst their thoughts are possessed or disturbed with 
any passion, especially fear, which makes the strongest impres- 
sion on their yet tender spirits. Keep the mind in an easy calm 
temper when you would have it receive your instructions. JH 
is as impossible to draw a fair and regular character on a trembling 
mind as on a shaking paper. 

The great skill of a teacher is to get and keep the attention of 
his scholars; whilst he has that, he is sure to advance as fast as 
the learner’s abilities will carry him ; and without that, all his 
bustle and pudder will be to little or no purpose. To attain this, 
he should make the child comprehend (as much as may be) the 
usefulness of what he teaches him, and let him see by what he 
has learned, that he can do something which he could not be- 
fore, something which gives him power and real advantage above 
others who are ignorant of it. To this he should add sweetness 
in all his instructions, and by a certain tenderness in his whole 
carriage, make the child sensib!e that he loves him, and designs 
nothing but his good; the only way to beget love in the child, 
which will make him hearken to his Jessons and relish what he 
teaches him. 
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Let your rules to your children be as few as possible, or 
rather fewer than more than seem absolutely necessary. For if 
you burden them with many rules, one of these two things must 
necessarily follow; that either they must be very often punished, 
which will make correction too familiar, and consequently use- 
less, or else you must let the transgression of some of your rules 
go unpunished, whereby they will of course grow contemptible, 
and your authority become cheap to them. 

Make but few laws, but see they be well observed when once 
made. Few years require few laws, and, as age increases, 
when one rule is established by practice you may add an- 
other, 

What you wish to teach your children you must do by fre- 
quent practice rather than by mere rules. This will beget hab- 
its in them which, being once established, operate of themselves, 
easily and naturally, without the assistance of the memory. But 
here let me give two cautions ; first, that you keep them to the 
practice of what you would have grow into a habit in them, by 
kind words and gentle admonitions ; rather by reminding them 
of what they forget, than by chidings and rebukes, as if they 
were wilfully guilty : secondly, not to endeavor to settle too 
many habits at once, lest by variety you confound them, and so 
perfect none. When constant custom has made one thing easy 
and natural to them, and they practise it without reflection, you 
may then teach another. 

In a right education parents should take care, that what they 
teach their children is suited to their natural genius and consti- 
tution. We must not hope wholly to change their natural tem- 
pers, nor make the gay, pensive, and grave, nor the melancholy 
sportive, without spoiling them. In many cases all we can do, 
or should aim at, is to make the best of what nature has given, to 
prevent the vices and faults to which such a constitution is most 
inclined, and give it all the advantages it is capable of. Every 
one’s natural genius should be carried as far as it could, but to 
attempt the putting another on him will be labor in vain, and 
what is so plastered ‘on will at last sit but untowardly, and have 
always hanging to it the ungracefulness of constraint and affec- 
tation. 

I think frequent and passionate chiding a very bad thing. It 
lessens the authority of the parents, and the respect of the child; 
for I bid you still remember they distinguish early between pas- 
sion and reason; and as they cannot but have a reverence for 
what comes of the latter, so they quickly grow into contempt of 
the former. Children only being to be restrained in vicious 
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things, a look or nod only ought to correct them when they do 
amiss; or if words are sometimes used, they ought to be grave, 
kind, and sober. Passionate chiding usually carries rough and 
ill language with it, which has this farther ill effect, that it 
teaches and justifies it in children. 

Begin betimes nicely to observe your son’s temper, and that, 
when he is under the least restraint, in his play, and as he thinks 
out of your sight. See what are his predominant passions and 
prevailing inclinations ; whether he be fierce or mild, bold or 
. bashful, compassionate or cruel, open or reserved; for as these 
are different in him, so are your methods to be different, and 
your authority must hence take measures to apply itself different 
ways to him. These native propensities, these prevalences of 
constitution, are not to be cured by rules, or a direct contest, 
especially those of them that are of the humbler and meaner 
sort, which proceed from fear and lowness of spirits, though 
with art they may be much mended and turned to good purposes. 

Never assume an austere countenance with your pupils, ex- 
cept in cases of extreme necessity, for it makes the poor child- 
ren tremble, and is very often mere affectation and pedantry, 
since they are naturally too timid and bashful. Such conduct 
will shut up their hearts, and you will lose their confidence, 
without which you can never expect to succeed in their educa- 
tion. Make yourself beloved by them, let them feel themselves 
at liberty in your presence, and let them not be afraid of your 
seeing their faults. You must, therefore, be indulgent to those 
who do not dissemble, without appearing surprised or angry even 
at their bad dispositions, but, on the contrary, you should pity 
their weakness. Sometimes, indeed, this inconvenience may 
arise, that they will be less restrained by fear; but confidenée and 
sincerity will be more beneficial to them than arbitrary authority. 

Besides, should confidence and persuasion prove ineffectual, 
you may then recur to authority. You should from the first 
treat your pupils in an open, cheerful, familiar manner, (free, 
however, from meanness,) by which conduct you will discover 
their natural inclinations, and know them thoroughly. 

Even were it possible, by the exercise of authority, to obtain 
a compliance with all your rules, still you would not gain your 
object; for the actions of your pupils would be stiff, formal, and 
hypocritical, and they would be disgusted with virtue, to which 
it should be your principal endeavor to render them attached. 

Too much regularity and exactness when children are at their 
studies are very prejudicial. Those who have the care of them 
trequenily require this regularity, merely because it is less trou- 
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blesome than watching for the times when children are inclined 
to study. Children, however, should be sometimes permitted 
to interrupt their lessons by little fits of playiuiness, because 
these are requisite to refresh their minds. 

Should you discover that a child is stupid and deficient in sen- 
sibility, do not fatigue him at first with regular lessons, or over- 
load his memory and impose on him any very strict commands, 
Endeavor to enliven him, and do not suffer the fear of his fall- 
ing into the other extreme and becoming conceited, prevent you 
from rendering him sensible of the real extent of his abilities. 
Be contented with a slow progress, encourage hun when he im- 
proves in any of his studies, tell him how much he was mistaken 
in fearing he could not succeed, and endeavor, if possible, to ex- 
cite his emulation. Jealousy is more violent in children than is 
generally supposed, and they sometimes languish and pine away, 
merely because others are more beloved and caressed than them- 
selves. Mothers are often so cruel as to make them suffer this 
torment without a sufficient motive; we must, however, sometimes 
use it as a remedy in cases of extreme indolence. Place a child 
of this disposition with others whose abilities are not much supe- 
rior to his own, for if you set before him examples disproportion- 
ed to his powers, you will completely discourage and dishearten 
him. Contrive now and then to give him some little victory 
over the objects of his jealousy, and encourage him, if possible, 
to laugh at his own timidity. Take care also not to reprove him 
in a severe and impatient manner, for nothing depresses a child 
of a soft and timid disposition so much as roughness of manners. 

The principal rules to be observed in the management of 
children are, 

First, not to bring them too forward in their learning; second- 
ly, to be watchful and attentive to them; thirdly, to inspire them 
with confidence; fourthly, to answer their little questions clear- 
ly and with good sense ; fifthly, to reprove them with patience 
when they make a mistake or commit a fault. 
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ADDRESS TO SCHOOL MASTERS. 


ADDRESS TO SCHOOL MASTERS. 
Method of imparting instruction. 
[See last No. p. 269. ] 

Surrer me to present to you a few hints on the manner of 
giving instructions, and of conducting your pupils forward profit- 
ably to them, and pleasantly to yourselves. 

Teach them familiarly. Use the language which they can 
understand; and let your illustrations be drawn from topics with- 
in their knowledge. It is entirely out of place in a common 
elementary school, to employ the language of a Professor in the 
University; or to affect the use of terms understood only by 
the advanced student. You must use the language of children. 
Let it be pure and grammatical; but you convey no instruction 
if it is above their comprehension. Few realise the importance 
of arule like this. Evenif your own knowledge is limited, you 
may not be aware how much more confined are the thoughts 
of your pupils. And when you compare one unknown thing 
with another equally unknown, how much wiser is the child 
who listens to you? Take, for instance, the fashionable prac- 
tice of committing definitions of words. The definition it- 
self often needs to be defined, to the understanding of a child; 
and he may commit a volume of definitions, and be not a whit 
the wiser. In fact, much of your employment lies in talking 
with your pupils, in which you must use their own phraseology, 
and condescend to their capacities. In the art of enunciation, 
whether of single words, or of connected sentences, rules will 
effect nothing without example. They learn to pronounce sole- 
ly by imitation; at least whilst they are obtaining the elements 
of the art. 

Let your instructions be thorough. Let children proceed no 
farther, or faster, than they understand what they do. Then 
every step will render the next more easy and pleasant. But if 
they pass rapidly and superficially over a variety of subjects, 
they acquire much vanity and affectation of learning, but no 
real knowledge. Some teachers have a high ambition of having 
scholars in the higher branches of education, and attending to 
many of them at one time. I have seen a school, where fifteen 
or twenty boys and girls were arranged first in a grammar class, 
then in one for geography, then in one for arithmetic; every 
one of whom ought to have been confined, at least for six months 
more, to their spelling books and pens. They were indifferent 
spellers and readers, and almost entirely ignorant of the princi- 
ples of pronunciation. Now you may rely upon it, this practice 
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is sure to defeat, in a great measure, the purposes of iustruction. 
Such scholars must be superficial; and if ever they learn efiect- 
ually in their subsequent life, they must first uvulearn all they 
now acquire with so much labor and pains. They may hereaf- 
ter ‘remember a mass of things, but nothing distinetly;’ they 
may have a smattering of knowledge on a variety of sub- 
jects, but will not be masters of one out of them all.—On the 
other hand, begin with the most easy lessons, make them familiar 
to the mind, advance to another and then to another by the same 
thorough process; their progress in some instances may be slow, 
but it will be sure and real. If genius and application aid your 
endeavors, you will soon be favored with correct and intelligent 
pupils, who will advance with all desirable rapidity 

It may be objected that the preceding rule requires too much 
drilling; that it is a tedious method, will tire the patience of 
children, and extinguish their ambition and ardor. ‘Take then 
another rule, which may abate the force of the objection, if not 
remove it entirely. ‘Teach you pupils to study, to examine, to 
inquire, to think. One great fault in our mode of education, from 
the lowest to the highest school, is this; youth are taught to 
read and remember, but not to think. They treasure up the re- 
sults of others’ inquiries; but do not learn to investigate for 
themselves. ‘The mind is filled, and loaded, rather than cultivated, 
strengthened and expanded. It takes things upon trust, but of 
itself acquires little or nothing. Hence it never becomes mas- 
ter of its own powers, and can but poorly apply its treasures to 
any practical use. The habits your pupils form under your 
guidance, will give a direction to their studies and thoughts and 
acquisitions through life. Should any of them advance through 
higher schools, to the highest in our country, it is probable the 
mental propensities they now acquire will remain, and influence 
all their pursuits. Let me entreat you then, leach tem to think. 
Excite inquiry; encourage them to ask questions; frequently 
demand of them not only what but why and wherefore things are 
so. It is of the first importance to excite, and keep alive, the 
curiosity of children, a spirit of inquiry, a desire to understand 
what they read and hear. This will prompt them to investigate 
for themselves; it will quicken their powers of apprehension; 
and its frequent gratification will afford them pleasure, and stim- 
ulate to farther exertions. ‘Thus a desire for knowledge, and a 
love of study; which, it is perfectly obvious, will be of more 
avail than all other inducements combined, when poured on an 
indifferent mind. It is a very desirable art for a teacher, to be 
able to excite this inquisitive spirit, and to keep it in continual 
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exercise, by hinting at something before them which they do not 
know, but which they may know by diligent application. It also 
requires some skill, to commit so much labor of investigation to 
the pupil as he can bear; and to afiord him help at the proper 
time, and of the proper kind. He must often be assisted out of 
his perplexities; but I would lift him out by a strong hand only 
when he is extremely involved. I would always, when practi- 
cable, come in aid of his own exertions. It is better to give him 
a clue for the solution of a mystery, than to unravel and explain 
it at once. Aid all his endeavors; but at any rate make him try 
his own powers. He will be better pleased with his discovery, 
and it will make a far deeper impression on his memory; and 
more than all, the effort has disciplined his mind, and his suc- 
cess has taught him what he can do. If you carry the totter- 
ing infant in your arms, he must always be carried. He may 
fall when he attempts to walk alone, and relinquish the attempt. 
But give him your finger for a partial support and guide, and 
he will soon attain the use of his feet. 


I take leave of the department of literary instruction, not be- 
cause the subject is exhausted, but because I would not exhaust 
your patience. But I must solicit your attention to the depart- 
ment of moral instruction. Say not, this does not belong to you, 
or is not expected of you, or that your whole time is taken up in 
other duties. The service is required of public schoolmasters, 
by the law of the state under which you are appointed. It is 
expected of you by all the sober and reflecting part of the 
community, who look to our common schools as nurseries of 
that virtue which is to be the support of our social and civil 
blessings in future times. ‘The duty is implied in the nature 
of your contract, and in the nature of the relation which sub- 
sists between yourself and your pupils. Those young immor- 
tals are intrusted to your guidance, at a very interesting and 
important period of their moral existence. ‘Just as the twig 
is bent, the tree ’s inclined.’ Early impressions are lasting; 
and, in country towns, those received at school are more in- 
fluential on the minds of children, than almost any which they 
receive. While, therefore, you give them the rudiments of 
science, you will surely not neglect what they should know as 
moral agents and accountable creatures. 

Your first concern here is, to understand well the subject, on 
which you are to teach others. It has been a lamentable fact, 
that too many of our schoolmasters had very little correct knowl- 
edge of moral principles; they scarcely thought of preparing 
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themselves for this part of their duty. Perhaps we have reason 
to hope there is recently some favorable alteration, though there 
is much room for more. You would blush to be found at the 
head of a school, without being able to write and read, or with- 
out a knowledge of grammar and arithmetic. Ought you not 
then to be able to teach at least ‘the first principles of the ora- 
cles of God?’ Do you feel unprepared for the task? Then re- 
pair to the fountain head of wisdom, and ‘with all your at- 
tainments get understanding.’ The principles proper to inculcate 
on children, are manifest in the Bible. They only require at- 
tention, a teachable spirit, and prayer to the Father of lights, in 
order to be clearly understood. 

Occasions frequently occur in school for inculcating religious 
truth, without the formality of a regular address, though seasons 
should be set apart for the latter. Instances of misconduct ad- 
mit of improvement for the instruction of the offenders, and as 
an impressive warning to others. The articles ‘in their miscel- 
laneous reading may often be turned to good account. Indeed 
a mind intent on doing them good, may make almost any occur- 
rence speak for the instruction of your little audience. I would 
not advise to the introduction of doctrinal catechisms, in which 
the peculiar views of any class of christians are advanced. 
Your business is with the great principles of right and wrong, 
which no believer in revelation will deny. ‘Take the Bible, 
therefore, as your text book, and guide your pupils by its light. 
If you cannot enlarge by explaining and applying its truths, at 
least read the sacred word in schoo]. I fear the moral effect 
from its being read as a school book is not always salutary; for 
the object is to learn to read, not to know the will of God. I 
would by all means have it used, but the other business of the 
day should be suspended, the serious attention of the whole 
school should be required, and the season should thus be set 
apart for a solemn exercise. But besides this, read the Bible to 
them yourself, with that solemnity which becomes the oracles of 
God. This will be felt as a distinct exercise, and not as per- 
taining to their studies. It will be an acknowledgement of God, 
of the authority of his commands, and of the value of his faver, 
which may produce a salutary and durable effect. 
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DEFECTS OF COMMON EDUCATION. 
Cultivation of Thought. 

[The following judicious observations form one of a useful and 
interesting series of articles, originally contributed to the Albany 
Gazette, by a correspondent who uses the signature of Cecilius. 
The subject of this article is one of vast importance to the peo- 
ple of this country, whose national welfare depends so peculiar- 
ly on their own intelligence, and consequently on a right use of 
the years which in early life are devoted to the acquisition of 
the advantages of education. } 


Tue grand and radical defect in our present method of com- 
mon school instruction is, that our children are recognised and 
treated as mere wnifalive animals, and not as intelligent beings. 
To make myself distinctly understood, I would observe, that the 
most of the attainments of our children on the present plan are 
acquired by the sole exercise of memory. That the memory is 
an important faculty of the mind; that it is capable of great im- 
provement and that it ought to be improved, are truths which no 
man of common sense wiil deny. But that it is the most import- 
ant faculty, or that it is to be made the principal dependence in 
the acquisition of knowlege, must be a very mistaken idea. 

* ~ * * 

Year after year rolls over their heads, and our children daily 
acquire some additional knowledge of words ; but rarely, and if 
ever, then only by accident, do they obtain a single idea which 
those words represent. Hence you may go into almost any of our 
schools, and select a child 12 or 14 years old, who will read a 
page with a good degree of precision, calling every word cor- 
rectly, and carefully observing the punctuation, and for this is 
pronounced by the master an excellent scholar, who, when he 
has completed his task, if asked what he has been reading, will 
not be able to give you a single idea or tell the meaning of one 
word out of ten of all that he has read. And not only so, but 
such interrogations will appear to him impertinent, for he has 
always understood that his object in going to school was to learn 
words and not ideas ; and he feels as if he had done his whole 
duty when he has read his lesson with precision. 

It may be said by some, for I have ofteu heard the remark, 
that ‘nothing more can be expected of children, and that this is 
enough; that if they obtain a knowledge of words at school, they 
will be liable to acquire ideas afterwards when their minds have 
become more mature.’ Man has been justly styled ‘ a bundle of 
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habiis.’ Every person the least acquainted with the education 
of youth, knows that in the acquisition of knowledge, every thing 
depends on early habits. The child which has been instructed 
in a superficial manner, in his early years, will ordinarily pursue 
the same course. Hence it is a well known fact that the in- 
structers of our classical schools experience more difficulty with 
their pupils at the commencement of their academical course, 
in establishing them in a habit of study and of correct thinking, 
than from any other quarter. For the want of this, the bright- 
est genius cannot advance—in the possession of it the dullest 
intellect will make proficiency. Hence ‘to harness the mind for 
study’ has become a technical phrase in our higher seminaries, 
and the performance of it more arduous and difficult than the 
breaking of mettlesome steeds. With multitudes of our young 
men who enjoy the advantages of what is called a liberal educa- 
tion, the attempt never succeeds; the habits wrought into them 
and confirmed by years of early instruction, are never broken. 
Therefore it is not to be wondered at that the ‘ solemn farce’ is 
so frequently acted, 


‘ Where ignorance in stilts, 
His cap well lined with logic not his own, 

With parrot tongue perform’d the scholar’s part, 
Proceeding soon a graduated dunce.’ 





This is not so much the fault of the officers of our colleges as 
the defect of the early system of instruction. The foundation of 
the evil is laid in the common school, and it is beyond the pow- 
er of man to destroy it in any other way than by sapping the 
foundation. 

But even supposing that a classical education, did, in every 
instance, remedy the defects of which we have been speaking, 
still the magnitude of the evil would be very little diminished. 
Our common school instruction is designed for the benefit of the 


‘ people at large, and upon them all the ill effects of the present 


system are permitted to remain during their lives. All classes 
of citizens have more or less leisure, and that time cannet be 
more profitably employed than in reading. If not thus occupi- 
ed, it will be spent in idleness or vicious practices. It is vastly 
important therefore and highly desirable that a taste for reading 
should be formed in all our citizens: and that taste ought to be 
such as will relish something more instructive than the fictitious 
pages of a novel or the ephemeral columns of anewspaper. But 
does such a taste exist in our people at large ? Is it not a fact, 


that after all our legislature has done for the encouragement of 
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libraries and other means of general information, multitudes of 
our people never read a whole volume of any description in the 
course of a year? When a new library is established, curiosity 
will keep up attention for a while, and many will be gratified with 
inspecting new bound books, looking at the pictures, and reading 
an occasional anecdote which they may happen to contain; but in 
the course of a few months, it becomes an old story, and a stran- 
ger might spend weeks in the place without dreaming of a libra- 
ry. Go into'the houses of our farmers or mechanics in a long 
winter’s evening, and in numerous instances you will find parents 
and children sitting together in senseless silence or dosing away 
their time, till the hour of rest arrives. They have never once 
thought that a single volume would be a source of improvement 
to their children and of entertainment to the whole family. Or 
if they have thought of it, they have not sufficient inclination 
to listen to its instructive pages. 

This evil also may be traced to our present system of instruc- 
tion. A taste for reading can be gratified only by understanding 
what is read. But, as has been already observed, in common 
schools, our children are taught words and not ideas. Hence 
as soon as they have acquired the art of reading words correct- 
ly, the exercise becomes a dull insipid thing. Therefore it is 
not strange that as soon as_they are liberated from the confine- 
ment of the school room, they should have no inclination to re- 
sume the unpleasant task. You would not blame them for not 
sitting and listening with attention, hour after hour, to a person 
reading Greek or Latin: but you should recollect that they un- 
derstand very little more of the meaning of their mother tongue, 
except what is used in common conversation. Therefore it is 
impossible that they should have a taste for reading, or that they 
should profit by the exercise so long as they are incapable of 
understanding what they read. - 

To the same cause is to be ascribed that difficulty which 
most people experience in attempting to commit their thoughts to 
writing. In the first place, they have never been accustomed to 
close thinking, and consequently they can muster together only 
a few thoughts on any subject, and those of the most common 
place character. In the next place, from their entire ignorance 
of language except what is used in colloquial discourse, they 
find themselves utterly unable to furnish words to express the 
few ideas which they possess. Hence the best scholars in our 
common schools would as soon think themselves able to create 
a world as to write a composition of ten connected sentences 
on any simple subject. 
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EDUCATION OF FEMALES, 
Introductory observations. 


Tue great question, ‘ What is education?’?—seldom receives 
the serious consideration which it demands, and especially in 
relation to females. Parents are too apt, under the vague im- 
pression that education consists in attending school, and going 
through the routine of lessons, to give themselves very little 
trouble beyond deciding to what particular school they shall 
send their children ; and if they receive a quarterly or yearly 
report of ‘ punctual attendance, good behavior, and creditable 
progress,’ are disposed to rest in the conclusion that all is right, 
and that their daughters are, in due season, to come forward to 
their places in life, with all the requisite accomplishments of a 
‘ finished education.’ 

The daily results of this misguided course, are, in all respects, 
what reflection and due consideration might lead us to expect. 
The child goes daily to school, and fills up every hour in the 
mechanical manner prescribed; reads her books, and learns her 
lessons, without much reference either to the connection and 
relations of the subject she is studying, the improvement of her 
mind as a whole, or the great purposes of life, to which all the 
departments of education are or should be regarded but as pre- 
paratory. Intellectual character is in this way destroyed rather 
than developed; the heart lies dormant ; and the pupil enters 
on the duties of life, with little or no actual preparation for their 
arduous demands; although she stands more in need than pupils 
of the other sex of every previous. advantage; since her respon- 
sibiJities are vastly greater in number and extent, and her cor- 
poreal and mental capacities are, by their peculiar delicacy, 
more susceptible of injury from neglect. 

Of all the defects of the common plan of education for fe- 
males, few are more serious than the entire neglect of the reg- 
ula? cultivation of health, the great basis of all improvement, 
whether personal or relative. The fact that successive gener- 
ations are losing ground in this respect, is one which cannot be 
overlooked even by ordinary observers. Females are constant- 
ly becoming weaker in body, and more delicate in health: they 
are becoming less qualified for the daily active duties of life, and, 
consequently, for diffusing those happy influences of a serene and 
cheerful mind, which constitute the steady radiance of domestic 
happiness.. It is quite unnecessary to remind our readers of the 
vast number of refined and intelligent females, who. have ev- 
ery quality which can attract or influence the affections of the 
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circle in which they move, but on whom the evils of the early 
neglect of health have settled as a cloud of gloom, darkening 
alike the prospects of the sufferer, and of those whose happi- 
ness is bound up in hers. 

In all or in most of our large cities, there is an unfortunate 
disregard of the health of females, and especially at that early 
stage of life when, for all the purposes of improvement, an hour 
has the value of a day in after periods. Very few parents are 
so much impressed with the importance of health to their 
children, as to have a single hour of the day, a single room 
in their house, or a single implement of any kind, devoted to 
this great object. At school, generally, there is the same neg- 
lect : there are ‘ studies’ enough for many lives, but no means 
of health for one. Did the duties of females depend principally, 
like those of the male sex, on an express previous prepara- 
tion,—as in professional life, for instance,—the evil would be 
diminished: the appropriate intellectual discipline would pro- 
duce the desired results in spite of many obstacles of a physical 
nature. But the daily pursuits of woman have no aid arising 
from a peculiar preparatory course: they depend more on the 
general healthful activity of mind and body, capable of being di- 
rected in several if not in many ways. Above all; the sphere of 
effort and of usefulness in which females move, includes a much 
wider range of moral objects, and therefore needs the more that 
firm state of health which is indispensable to perfect self con- 
trol, the grand source of moral influence. 

There are other points of view in which the health of fe- 
males is not less important to the happiness of man, and in 
which it affects still more directly the relations of families and 
individuals. But on these there is not room at present to enter. 
We must proceed to another very prevalent evil arising from in- 
correct views of the proper objects of female education: we speak 
of the great want of attention to the formation of character,—a thing 
which ought to be the chief aim in all education. For it is not 
uninterrupted health nor high attainments which give woman so 
much power over human happiness, but her disposition, the 
adaptation of her whole soul to her peculiar station, as a being 
of finer sensibilities and of gentler influence. What enhances 
our serious daily estimation of a sister or a mother is not beauty 
or wit, or personal accomplishment, but the consciousness of 
tender, constant, disinterested affection. Power over the will, 
rather than over the understanding, is, or ought to be, the aim 
of education in females ; and all circumstances which can con- 
tribute to this happy ascendancy ought to be considered as of 
the highest moment in the whole course of instruction. 
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Very distant from this object is the actual plan adopted in 
most cases. The elements of character and of influence are 
left to be gathered as they may, and if not imparted in the domes- 
tic circle, are but seldom or enly partially acquired; and even 
then are limited in their extent by the comparatively narrow 
sphere in which they are imbibed. Moral culture, embracing 
all that discipline of the imagination and the heart which forms 
so large but so neglected a part of it, should be made the one 
grand object, to which all others must be considered secondary. 

The early and happy formation of religious character, whieh 
alone can form an adequate foundation for moral impression, is 
also much neglected in education. It is left, we are told, to 
parents and to religious teachers. But the fact is not adverted 
to, that the value of religious instruction depends to a great 
extent in its being applied to all circumstances with which the 
mind of youth comes in contact, and especially at that suscep- 
tible period of life, when the habits of thought and action are 
yet forming. It is not, however, domestic instruction alone, or 
the punctual use of offices of devotion in school, that can reach 
this point: pains must be taken to infuse religious sentiment into 
the daily and hourly current of feeling on those subjects which 
are used to develope and train the mind, in the course of intel- 
lectual instruction. 

One great hindrance to the moral aspect of female education 
has arisen from schoolrooms and their arrangement. 

These have commonly been adapted strictly and exclusively 
to the details of school exercise: their adaptation to moral pur- 
poses has always been considered as secondary rather than su- 
perior to their fitness for accommodating as large a number as 
possible within a given space, or their supposed convenience 
for the manual details of penmanship, ciphering, &c. The re- 
sult of this principle of arrangement is, that the whole furniture 
and aspect of a schoolroom have a different air from those of 
rooms devoted to any of the common purposesof life. A different 
cast of deportment and manners from what is natural or proper 
in domestic life, is thus in the unreflecting minds of the young, 
unavoidably associated with the employments pursued at school. 
The very form of the common desks and benches is highly ob- 
jectionable in this light: the outward appearance of every thing 
used to aid the instruction of youth should be connected in their 
minds with convenience and pleasure, and even with grace and 
symmetry, All that voluntarily or involuntarily steals in upon the 
mind with a silent and unperceived influence, should be care- 
fully regarded by those who are responsible for the formation of 
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mental habits, and for all their vast and unspeakable conse- 
quences. 

Every circumstance which tends to give a school the appear- 
ance of something distinct from the other spheres of duty and 
action in female life, puts education at a greater distance from its 
proper object—preparation for personal and relative duties; and 
cherishes a school character of mind and manners, instead of el- 
evating and refining the domestic character. In the case of the 
male sex, the circumstance is of comparatively less moment; 
as the successful discharge of man’s daily duties is not so en- 
tirely dependent on moral qualities. Very different from this 
is the condition of females: the business of sisters, wives, and 
mothers, is purely or chiefly of a moral nature—consists prin- 
cipally in the exercise of a mild and happy influence on mind 
and disposition. Education, then, is unjust to them, if it assumes 
a complexion different from that which their future circumstan- 
ces are to wear; as it thus throws an obstacle in their way, and 
prevents them from entering with facility and effect into what 
ought to be the great object of their cultivation,—a happy con- 
formity of soul to the most important moral relations of life. 

Every circumstance, even the slightest, which is at variance 
with the requisitions of the highest standard of taste as to femi- 
nine elegance of mind and manners, and which instructers inad- 
vertently but too frequently occasion, or at least overlook—is 
a hindrance to the happiness and improvement of the young. 
Parents and teachers should feel themselves responsible for eve- 
ry point of this nature, and should exercise, indeed, a much 
greater anxiety for what has so immediate an effect on the mind, 
than for most of those objects about which the chief concern is 
commonly felt, but which have comparatively so remote an influ- 
ence on the habits most essential to usefulness and happiness. 

If a due attention is paid to the moral influence of circum- 
stances, it will not be thought suflicient that schools for females 
should be spacious, and pleasant to the eye, and well situated 
for the health of pupils. The comfort and accommodation of 
individuals, in every article of furniture, and every feature of 
arrangement, should also receive attention; and with no less 
care the general appearance of the whole room used for the 
purposes of instruction, should be made to wear the air not of 
an apartment designed for mechanical! details of school exercise, 
but of one assigned to social intercourse and enjoyment; where a 
carelessness of deportment would not necessarily grow upon the 
habits, but the formation of the mind would naturally be connec- 
ted with all the best results of a higher strain of mental associa- 
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tions. By due attention to this point much might be unostenta- 
tiously effected, not merely towards imparting a uniform superi- 
ority and grace of manner, but in relation to the higher object 
of giving to education that domestic and individual and affection- 
ate character, which with female pupils is so peculiarly requisite 
to its full success. 

Another impediment to the moral adaptation of instruction to 
the circumstances and character of females, arises from the large 
numbers which in some instance’ are thrown together under the 
charge of one or of a few teachers. That this circumstance 
operates unfavorably will not be doubted by persons accustomed 
to reflect much on the arrangements indispensable to education 
in its details. Numbers give rise to publicity and formality, 
which, indeed, are inseparable from the character of those ex- 
pedients by which large bodies must necessarily be regulated. 
Here is a circumstance exceedingly unfavorable to the happy 
formation of female character. The object in view for female 
pupils is in no case a preparation for public life, but for a private 
sphere—for the family circle. A public education, therefore, 
cannot be advantageous if not attentively guarded and judicious- 
ly regulated; and that species of education must be the best, 
which resembles most nearly the intercourse of domestic life, 
relieved and varied occasionally, as it is, by the wider circle of 
private society. To be thoroughly adapted, then, to its objects 
a school for females should be so limited as not to exceed in its 
arrangements the usual circle of a social hour, or to require 
anything incompatible with the accommodations or the graces 
of such intercourse. 

There is, in general, too much room for the complaint that 
publicity in education is in many respects unfavorable to the de- 
velopement of the more delicate traitsof female character. But 
numerous teachers and an extensive subdivision of classes, may, 
no doubt, do away many of the objections to which public schools 
for females are liable. Judgement and skill in the management 
of particular schools do often effect much in assimilating the 
manner and aspect of school instruction to those of the family; 
and this is the case wherever the teacher feels the value of that 
influence in females, which emanates from a happy union of the 
qualities of mind and heart, 
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MERITS OF VARIOUS METHODS OF TEACHING THE LANGUAGES. 
[To the Editor of the Journal of Education. } ’ 


Tue character and pretensions of Mr. Hamilton, as a teach- 
er of languages—at least of the French language—are pret- 
ty well known in several of the cities and towns of the United 
States. Not meeting, however, with satisfactory encourage- 
ment in this country, he, several years since, went to London ; 
where, it is understood, he has attracted considerable notice 
and received the most flattering patronage. The readers of the 
Edinburgh Review are apprised of the peculiar features of his 
system, by an article which recently appeared in that work. 

Mr. Hamilton taught a class in the College of New Jersey, 
in the summer of 1822. At the close of his course he request- 
ed of me a recommendation. While I approved the main prin- 
ciple of his plan, I objected to his unqualified claim of origin- 
ality; and [ also objected to his using the same unvarying meth- 
od with all descriptions of pupils—of whatever age or de- 
gree of attainment. I therefore hastily prepared the following 
statement—exhibiting my own general views—and, at the same 
time, aiming indirectly to refute the claim and to expose the 
error above mentioned. Having preserved a copy of the state- 
ment, I now offer it to you exactly as it was furnished to him; 
merely remarking, that, the opinions therein expressed appear, 
from various recent publications, to be gaining ground both at 
home and abroad: so that an advocate even of the mis-named 
Hamillonian system need no longer dread the obloquy to which 
he would, a few years ago, have been obnoxious. 


Tue world is full of treatises on education,—some purely 
speculative, others more or less practical. And every day some- 
thing new, or claiming to be new, is offered to our notice. Mere 
theorists are prone to dogmatise when they could not execute. 
These oftentimes, without ceremony, denounce all teachers of 
the common order as a set of unfeeling, illiberal, wordy pedanis, 
totally unworthy of confidence or toleration. Others profess to 
be entirely practical; and are ready to prove by experiment the 
superiority of their system to every other. ‘The public is often 
imposed on by such exclusive pretensions. And it is no wonder 
that a prejudice should exist among reflecting men, regularly ed- 
ucated, against every thing in the shape of innovation or im- 
provement. When a man professes to do more than is ordina- 
rily effected, he is frequently condemned a priori as a visionary 
or an impostor. This, however, is carrying caution to a dan- 
gerous extreme, and is virtually saying, that, in this most import- 
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ant of all concerns, perfection has been attained. That an im- 
proved system of education is beyond the grasp of human abil- 

ity. That every attempt of this sort must prove useless, or 

chimerical, or detrimental, While improvements are daily 

making in every department of human knowledge, and en- 
terprise, and industry, it is taken for granted by many that the 

good old system of education, bequeathed to us by the monks of 
the dark ages, must remain untouched and immutable. In every 

age, indeed, an individual or two have dared to raise their voice 

against an absurdity so glaring, and have zealously labored to 

enlighten the public mind on this subject. Still, however, Latin 

and Greek, and other languages continue to be taught, in most 
places, agreeably to the everlasting mode (as it has been signifi- 
cantly styled,) which was so happily contrived and introduced 
some thousand years ago. 

After all that has been said and written and done by Mon- 
taigne, Comenius, Cowley, Carew, Ascham, Locke, Milton, 
Dumarsais, Tanaquil Faber, Bossuet, Lowe, Clarke, J. T. Phi- 
lipps, D’Alembert, Condillac and others,—the old system main- 
tains its ground, and bids defiance to every attack from reason, 
or ridicule, or experiment. Argument has been employed in vain 
—the world seems resolved not to be undeceived. Locke and 
Condillac have reasoned:—Moptaigne and Cowley have told the 
story of their own experience:—Faber has detailed the method 
pursued by himself in educating his daughter and son-in-law, the 
celebrated Monsieur and Madame Dacier:—Philipps has shown 
us how he taught a poor youth of no extraordinary talents, the 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, Italian and Spanish languages 
in three years (commencing with him when in his thirteenth 
year, and when able only to read and write English:—) His- 
tory has informed us that Calcavi, library-keeper to Louis 14th, 
learned, in the same manner with Montaigne, nine languages, 
when but thirteen years of age:—and every body knows what 
Sir William Jones accomplished, by taking Milton for his guide 
in the study of languages:—But all this matter of fact argument 
must go for nothing with the advocates of the beaten track. 

Now I am no friend to a spirit of innovation—and am as lit- 
tle disposed as any man to favor a system of hasty superficial 
instruction. But I know what has been done, ana what can be 
easily done on the subject of languages. And I know that vast- 
ly more may be achieved in two or three years than is usually 
accomplished in seven. Every body knows how a child learns 
its mother tongue—and I suppose it will be admitted that Greek, 
or Latin, or French, or German is as nafural to a child before ft 
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speaks at all as the English is, and might be as easily acquired 
by the same means. ‘This, therefore, is the proper method to 
be adopted with a child. He must learn to speak and read be- 
fore he is perplexed with grammatical subtleties. I am no en- 
emy to grammar; but as practice ever precedes theory, it does 
seem to me that dooming a lad to commit to memory Lily, or 
Busby, or Ruddiman or Moore, betore he knows a word of Latin 
or Greek, is really beginning at the wrong end. ‘Lhe inflections 
of nouns, verbs &c. he will soon learn; and as he advances in 
the knowledge of words and phrases, the general principles of 
concord and government may be graduaily uniolded and ex- 
plained by the feacher, without subjecting the pupil tothe drudg- 
ery of committing to memory what he does not comprehend. 

A judicious teacher will adapt his instructions to the age, ca- 
pacity and actual attainments of his pupils. He will not teach 
a youth of fifteen precisely in the same manner as he would a 
boy of six—nor a youth who already knows one, two, or more 
languages exactly as if he knew none at all. The knowledge 
of one language facilitates the acquisition of every other. And 
if he be acquainted with the grammar of one, then the simpler 
parts of the grammar of another may be inculcated simultane- 
ously with his first lessons in reading or speaking. A _ teacher, 
in short, must act towards his pupils as a skilful physician does 
towards his patients. One uniform prescription will not answer 
for every age, and habit, and constitution. He must be a man 
of genius—and ready to take a hint from every quarter. The 
systems and methods of others he will not despise. He will not 
servilely tread in the footsteps of his predecessors, nor strike out 
a new path merely for the sake of novelty, or from an affectation 
of singularity. His aim will be to communicate instruction in 
the most expeditious and effectual manner. He will combine 
the good properties, as far as practicable, of the prevailing sys- 
tem with those of Dumarsais, Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, L.ancas- 
ter and others:—and with nature fer his guide and utility for his 
object, he will teach in a manner peculiar to himself. He will 
constrain his pupils to love their work, He will make it their 
delight. And (as Milton has it) will insensibly lead them up the 
hill-side of science, usually indeed laborious and difficult at the 
first ascent, but under his kindly guidance, appearing so smooth, 
so green, so full of goodly prospect and melodious sounds on ev- 
ery side, that the harp of Orpheus could not be more charming. 

To these general and desultory remarks on the subject o. 
teaching languages, I have been led by lately witnessing the 
manner in which Mr. Hamilton teaches the French language 
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He has adopted the method of nature, which was recommend- 
ed by Locke, and by several of the authors and teachers already 
named. I have attended the lectures of a number of the most 
distinguished teachers of this language at different periods and 
in different places—and am not ignorant of their several systems. 
I was prepared to expect little from Mr, Hamilton. I have been 
agreeably disappointed. He has, at Princeton, fully accomplish- 
ed all that he promises. Gentlemen who are familiar with the 
language may receive from him many useful hints. And those 
who are ignorant of it will acquire all they need from a teacher 
in much less time, and with much less labor, than upon any other 
plan. Mr. Hamilton has my best wishes for a fair trial wher- 
ever he goes, and for that patronage which he deserves, 
Nassau Hall, July 20, 1822. 7. ae 
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The Philosophy of the Human Voice ; embracing its Physiological 
History; together with a System of Principles by which Criticism 
in the Art of Elocution may be rendered intelligible, and Instruc- 
tion definite and comprehensive : to which is added a Brief Analy- 
sis of Song and Recilative. By James Rusa, M.D. 8vo: pp. 
586. Philadelphia: 1827. 


Analysis of the Principles of Rhetorical Deliwery, as applied in 
Reading and Speaking. By Esenezer Porter, D. D. Bart- 
lett Prof. Sac. Rhetoric, Theol. Seminary, Andover, 12mo. pp. 
404. Andover, Boston, and New York: 1827. 


Tue Analysis of the Principles of Rhetorical Delivery is a 
work capable of being much more generally understood and ap- 
preciated than the Philosophy of the Voice. It does not profess 
to enter with laborious research into the hidden principles of 
vocal expression, in the hope of making discoveries which shall 
shed a fuller light on the theory of elocution : its aim is more 
humble and more practical; and, to most readers, it will proba- 
bly be a more useful work. Farther than this general observa- 
tion, however, we would not wish to imply a comparison ; for 
each of these works is distinct in its design ; Dr. Rush’s being 
intended for students who have courage and time and perseve 
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rance sufficient to induce them to throw aside all previous ideas 
on the subject, and sit down anew to the task, as learners com- 
mencing the study and practice of a new art, or of one whose 
rudiments are now for the first time brought to light in a distinct 
and intelligible form. Professor Porter’s treatise, on the other 
hand, is meant to be used as a manual for those whose object is 
to reform their style practically, by engrafting the improvements 
of a more refined taste on the elements of their previous man- 
ner of reading or speaking. 

One advantage attending the latter of these courses, is that of 
being always plain and intelligible ; since the references and 
allusions, in every case, point the student to the existing or pre- 
vailing tendencies of the voice as observable in conversation ; 
while, on the former plan, the dimness of the points of observa- 
tion themselves steals over the illustrations of the writer; and 
to readers who cannot seize them, and bring them to the test 
of musical execution they recede into their original obscurity. 
The beautiful monument of taste and research, therefore, which 
Dr. Rush has completed in his work, will perhaps be contem- 
plated with little admiration by the majority of readers; and the 
accomplished author will, in fact, be more fortunate than discov- 
erers in general, if he escapes without misrepresentation and 
contempt from some self-constituted judges, who have the gift 
of understanding and criticising all human productions. There 
is, however, a peculiar value in the system of illustration adop- 
ted by Dr. Rush; the references to musical notation and execu- 
tion putting it easily within the power of any student to bring 
his ideas on this subject to a fixed, undeviating standard; while 
the plan of Professor Porter’s work, being based on the princi- 
ples of conversational usage, Jeaves the learner, in some cases, 
perhaps, to be misguided by local custom which he will be apt 
to mistake for a universal law. To descend to a particular 
instance:—in the section on emphatic inflection the author of 
the Analysis directs the student,.when reading a sentence con- 
taining antithesis expressed in the form of comparison, to give 
the weaker or negative member of the comparison the rising 
circumflex instead of the simple rising inflection, as directed in 
European writers on elocution. The common notation of the 
following sentence, by Walker, and other English authors, is this: 


He is more knave than fodl, 
represented by by Dr. Porter thus, 
He is more knave than fool. 


For this deviation from previous usages, the author of the An- 
alysis justifies himself in the following words. ‘It has been 
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usual to mark the rising emphasis with the simple slide upward; 
whereas, in unaffected conversation, the twist of the circumflex is 
generally heard in such cases. 

Now to persons accustomed to discriminate the characteristics 
of local use, this circumflex will be found to constitute what we 
may call the peculiar accent of New-England, as differing not 
only from the chaste and simple native tones of England, but as 
distinguishing a native of New-England from a native of the 
southern or middle states. We are not satisfied that we have 
succeeded in making this point perfectly intelligible to every 
reader. We will borrow an illustration, therefore, from charac- 
teristic tones in conversation, as existing in all countries where 
the English language is spoken. A schoolmaster ~and if he 
has any of the habits of pedantry, he will serve.the better for 
our present purpose—is usually to be distinguished, in company, 
by the artificial exactness of his emphasis, and especially in con- 
trast or comparison ; where the peculiar turns of his voice are 
so marked, that his tone sounds as if he were somewhat anxious 
about being exactly understood, or were afraid that his mea- 
ning might be mistaken. Hence arises the circumflex or ‘ twist’ 
of voice, in his expression of distinctions. Now the prevailing 
fault in the reading and conversational tones of New-England is 
precisely what has just been stated; and Dr. Porter, in referring 
to conversation as a standard, has inadvertently founded a di- 
rection on a local peculiarity of an objectionable kind. This 
point, however, we feel free to confess is of vastly less conse- 
quence than the prevailing topics of the Rev. Professor’s work; 
and in these his whole manner of treating the subject evinces a 
strong and discriminating mind, and a sound taste which no arti- 
ficial refinement can pervert or corrupt, and which he is not 
ashamed to show is always subordinate to manly good sense. 
The student who uses Dr. Porter’s manual as a guide may be 
characterised by a few objectionable points of detail in delivery; 
but if he follows the general tenor of the directions inculcated 
upon him, his predominating tones cannot fail to be chaste and 
natural and impressive. 

The peculiar practical excellences of the Analysis of Deliv- 
ery will be satisfactorily developed by a closer attention to the 
objects and the design of the work, as expressed in the author’s 
own words: we quote from the preface. 


‘It may seem strange that I should turn aside from higher duties, 
to publish a book, more adapted to the earlier stages of education 
than to that which is directly preparatory to the ministry. ‘The 
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truth is, that I have been gradually and almost unavoidably drawn 
into this measure. 

As an instructer of theological students, my attention was, many 
years ago, called to some prevalent detects in delivery. These 
I ascribed chiefly to early habits, contracted in the schools; and to 
the want of adequate precepts in books on reading and speaking. 
The worst faults in elocution, originate in want of feeling. But 
when these faults become confirmed, no degree of feeling will fully 
counteract their influence without the aid of analysis, and patient 
effort to understand and correct them. Still, in this process of cor- 
rection, there is danger of running into formality of manner, by 
withdrawing the attention from that in which the soul of eloquence 
consists,—emotion. For the purpose of guarding against this ten- 
dency, and at the same tine of accomplishing the ends at which 
Walker aims, in his Elements of Elocution, | have much desired 
to see a manual for students, free both from the obscurity andl the 
extreme particularity of his system. : 4 : 

Oue of these papers, that on inflections, was since committed to 
the press ; and, though not intended to be published, yet having been 
circulated to a considerable extent, some respectable individuals 
requested that | would enlarge and reprint this pamphlet, and others, 
that I would publish a book, for the use of colleges, and of students 
generally who are forming their habits of elocution, In this wish 
the Rhetorical Society in the Theological Seminary united; and 
their committee addressed letters to several of the Presidents of 
colleges and to other gentlemen, to ascertain whether such a pub- 
lication was deemed necessary, by those who are most interested 
in the subject. In reply to this inquiry, a concurrent opinion was 
expressed, that our seminaries of learning greatly need a work on 
Elocution, different in many respects from any thing hitherto pub- 
lished ; and a concurrent wish that I should proceed in the prepa- 
ration of such a work, was also expressed, though with different 
degrees of interest by different gentlemen. 

I have been the more ready to engage in this undertaking, from 
the conviction that, whatever aid it may render to instructers of 
our Academical Seminaries, and whatever useful influence it may 
have on the pupils of these seminaries, will be a clear gain in my 
own official duties, in respect to such of these pupils as may after- 
ward come under my instruction. The fewer bad habits are car- 
ried from elementary schools to the college, and from the college 
to professional studies, the easier, at each stage, becomes the pro- 
gress of improvement. And the more deéply the spirit of improve- 
ment in Elocution takes hold of young men, in our literary institu- 
tions, the greater will be their annual contribution of eloquent men 
for the pulpit, as well as for secular professions. ‘The fifteen years 
in which | have been connected with a Theological seminary, 
which receives ils members from all the colleges, have enabled me 
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to observe, as I have done with much satisfaction, a gradual and 
growing advance, in our educated young men, as to the spirit of 
delivery. This advance has been especially obvious since several 
of these colleges have bad able protessors of Rhetoric and Oratory, 
a department of instruction in which it is presumed none of them 
can much longer remain deficient, consistently with the claims of 
public opinion. ” 


In attempting to accompany our readers into that part of Dr. 
Porter’s work which is designed for direct instruction, we shall 
endeavor, in accordance with the objects of the Journal, to ren- 
der our remarks useful not merely to professional individuals, 
but to teachers. For it is on their exertions with the young 
that we must necessarily depend for any improvement which 
may take place among the generation whose tones of voice are 
not yet irrecoverably fixed by the neglected and perverted habits 
of half a life time; and with whom, therefore, something may be 
done worthy of an object so noble in itself, and so useful to 
society. 

Neglected as this branch of education has been, it can re- 
ceive no valuable aid but from teachers; and that they should 
feel the importance of their personal efforts is of the utmost con- 
sequence. 

The common comparative want of success in this department 
of teaching, does not arise from intrinsic difficulty inthe subject, 
from want of capacity in the pupil, or of ability in the instructer, 
but from a want of interest, and spirit, and efficiency, in the 
character of instruction. The neglect with which some teach- 
ers are chargeable in this branch, is owing to an idea that high 
natural endowments are indispensable to success. There is 
more diffidence than good judgement, however, in this impres- 
sion. “The gifts of nature’ are by no means unimportant. But 
in this, as in almost every thing else, the ecquisitiuns of personal 
application are of much greater value. It is not commanding 
display which the taste of society in our day expects of the pub- 
lic speaker. A natural and animated style, with a decent atten- 
tion to correctness, is all that is actually demanded; and more 
than this cannot be expected in traitiing the rising citizens of a 
community where simplicity predominates in every feature of 
public life, All teachers cannot—any more than all professed 
speakers—be equally powerful or equally pleasing in their man- 
ner; but all may, by reasonable attention and care, free their 
pupils from awkward action, disagreeable tones, defective enun- 
ciation, and errors in pronouncing. The zeal and diligence of 
any instructer, if directed to this subject, may raise the style of 
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reading and speaking among his pupils to accuracy and even to 
refinement. This result may be attained by solely a steady aim 
at general improvement, based on the principles of good sense. 
Only let the teacher exert a firm resolution to do away clumsi- 
ness, and to tolerate no trait of affectation, no pompousness, no 
ranting, no extravagance of any sort, no servile imitation of 
models, no compliance with unnatural rules, no artificial move- 
ments of voice or person;—and half his business is accomplish- 
ed. Let him cultivate in his pupils a manly style of delivery, 
forcible and animated, but guarded and chastened by good 
judgement, and rendered natural by its ease;—and his duty is 
done. To arrive at this result, a teacher needs no statue-like 
form or position of body, no theatrical powers of voice, no ex- 
quisitely refined pronunciation. Let him be but earnest and un- 
affected in his own style, and his pupils will catch the true spirit 
of eloquence, which each will embody in the particular form 
naturally harmonising with his own mental character. 

In this department of instruction, the teacher will find it ad- 
vantageous to precede his pupils, and guide them by his own 
example. Care should be taken, however, that there be no 
forcing of a strictly imitative conformity to model. The mind 
of the pupil ought to be left free to its own natural habits of 
expression, as far as these do not interfere with propriety. A 
tame and servile copy of even the best traits of any speaker, is 
to be avoided as degrading to mental dignity, without which 
there can be no true eloquence. The natural diversity of cha- 
racter is one of the most agreeable things in actual life: it is so 
in writing—Why should it not be so in speaking? 

All rules laid down in the course of instruction must be en- 
forced with judgement and caution. Extreme anxiety about 
rule, always produces constraint; and constraint is unavoidably 
associated with feebleness, a quality quite incompatible with the 
idea of that power which the speaker is expected to exert over 
his audience. In every doubtful case, the question should be 
decided not by rule, but by nature and reality, as expressed in 
the tones of conversation. 

One word may be said here with reference to an extravagant 
and theatrical style, which some teachers indulge. Spirit and 
ease of manner may be increased by the speaking of dialogues, 
and even by the acting of plays.—But these things should al- 
ways be kept strictly subordinate to the purpose of improvement 
with reference to the delivery of an address on actual business, 
the object for which the pupil is, or ought to be, preparing, by 
every exercise in this department of his education. Freedom is 
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not expressed in conversation by a poetic or dramatic license 
of speech and action. No more can it be in that department 
of public speaking, which involves the transactions of business 
and which is, after all, but conversation on a larger scale. And 
it is this department of speaking, let it always be remembered, 
which the teacher wishes his pupil to cultivate in the course of 
education. Many useful ideas for the regulation of the voice 
and of action, may, indeed, be acquired at the theatre. But, 
usually, emotion is there indulged to a pitch quite inconsistent 
with a manly plainness of manner. The attitude and tone used 
in the representation of the drama, may suggest valuable prin- 
ciples in the theory of expression. But, practically, they are 
as incapable of being transferred to business or to the school 
room, as to the intercourse of private life. 

The practical character of professor Porter’s Analysis has 
been already mentioned as giving a peculiar value to the work. 
A few extracts from the book itself, will furnish we believe, a 
satisfactory illustration of this point. We will commence with 
the judicious remarks on articulation, 


‘ It has been well said, that a good articulation is to the ear, 
what a fair hand-writing or a fair type is to the eye. Who has not 
felt the perplexity of supplying a word, torn away by the seal of a 
letter ; or a dozen syllables of a book, in as many lines, cut off by 
the carelessness of a binder? The same inconvenience is felt from 
a similar omission in spoken language ; with this additional disad- 
vantage, that we are not at liberty to stop and spell out the mean- 
ing by construction. [ have heard a preacher with a good voice, in 
addressing his hearers with the exhortation, “repent, and return to 
the Lord,”’——utter distinctly but three syllables, namely pent,—turn, 
—-Lord. Who would excuse the printer, that should mutilate this 
sentence in the same manner ? When a man reads Latin or Greek, 
we expect him to utfer nouns, pronouns, and even particles, so that 
their several syllables, especially those denoting grammatical inflec- 
tions, may be heard distinctly. Let one noun in a sentence be 
spoken so that the ear cannot perceive whether it is in the nomina- 
tive, or accusative, or vocative, or ablative ; or one verb, so as to 
leave it uncertain to what mood or tense it belongs, and the sense 
of the whole sentence is ruined. 

But in the English language, abounding as it does with particles, 
harsh syllables, and compound words, both the necessity and the 
difficulty of a perfect utterance are greater still. Our thousands 
of prefix and suffix syllables, auxiliaries, and little words which 
mark grammatical connection, render bad articulation a fatal defect 


in delivery. One example may illustrate my meaning. A man of’ 


indistinct utterance reads this sentence ; ‘ the magistrates ought to 
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prove a declaration so publicly made.” When I perceive that his 
habit is to strike only the accented syllable clearly, sliding over 
others, | do not know whether it is meant that they ought to prove 
the declaration, or to approve it, or reprove it,—for in either case he 
would speak only the syllable prove. Nor do! know, whether the 
magistrates ought to do it, or the magistrate sought to do it. 

A respectable modern writer on delivery says ; * In just articu- 
lation, the words are not to be hurried over ; nor precipitated syl- 
lable over syllable; nor as it were melted together into a mass of 
confusion. They should be neither abridged, nor prolonged , nor 
swallowed, nor forced ; they should not be trailed, nor drawled, 
nor let to slip out carlessly, so as to drop unfinished. They are 
to be delivered out from the lips as beautiful coins newly issued 
from the mint, deeply and accurately impressed, perfectly finished, 
neatly struck by the proper organs, distinct, in due succession, and 
of due weight.’’’ * 


The quotation from Austin we have copied, not from a high 
opinion of its value, but for the opportunity of reminding teach- 
ers how very easy it is to overstep the limits of good taste, by 
carrying a point too far. The effect of Austin’s direction, if 
taken as a rule, would certainly be to produce that anxious, over- 
strained, schoolmaster like style of enunciation, which in the 
minds of an audience is unavoidably associated with an artificial 
manner in the speaker. If a learner should unfortunately be 
led by the spirit of such instruction to convert his mouth into a 
mint for the curious and quaint coining of syllables, he will 
throw an insurmountable obstacle in the way of his success in 
after life. The human mind is too impatient and too irritable to 
bear being thus tampered with. The least intelligent of man- 
kind knows that a speaker who is sincere in his feelings will be 
too much in earnest in his expressions to wait for their being 
carved into beauty with fastidious exactness. The fervent el- 
oquence of a strong intellect and a glowing heart, despises ev- 
ery thing like precision and labored niceness. 

In the closing part, however, of the following extract, it will 
be observed that the author has very judiciously guarded the 
student against overnice attention to accuracy. 


A fourth difficulty arises from a tendency of the organs to 
slide over unaccented vowels. Walker says ‘Where vowels are 
under the accent, the prince and the lowest of the people, with 
very few exceptions, pronounce them in the same manner: but the 
unaccented vowels, in the mouth of the former, have a distinct, open 
sound; while the latter often totally sink them, or change them into 
some other sound.’ There is a large class of words beginning with 

* Austin’s Chironomia. 
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pre and pro, in which this distinction seldom fails to appear. In 
prevent, prevail, predict, a bad articulation sinks ¢ of the first syl- 
lable so as tomake pr-vent, pr-vail, pr-dict. The case is the 
same with oin proceed, profane, promote; spoken pr—ceed, &c. 
So e is confounded with short u in event, omit, &c. spoken uvvent, 
ummit. In the same manner u is transformed into e, as in popu- 
lous, regular, singular, educate, &c. spoken pop-e-lous, reg-e-lar, 
ed-e-cate. A smart percussion of the tongue, with a little rest on 
the consonant before «, soas to make it quite distinct, would re- 
move the difficulty. 

The same sort of defect, it may be added, often appears in the 
indistinct utterance of consonants ending syllables ; thus in at-tempt, 
at-tention, ef-fect, of-fence, the consonant of the first syllable is sup- 
pressed. 

To the foregoing remarks, it may be proper to add three cautions. 

The first is, in aiming to acquire a distinct articulation, take care 
not to form one that is measured and mechanical. Something of 
preciseness is very apt to appear at first, when we attempt to cor- 
rect the above faults; but practice and perseverance will enable us 
to combine ease and fluency with clearness of utterance. The 
child in passing from his spelling manner, is ambitious to become 
a swift reader, and thus falls into a confusion of organs that is to be 
cured only by retracing the steps which produced it. The rem- 
edy, however, is no better than the fault if it runs into a scan-ning, 
pe-dan-tic for-mal-i-ty, giving undue stress to particles and unaccent- 
ed syllables; thus, ** He is the man of all the world whom I rejoice 
to meet.’’ Perhaps there is something in the technical formalities 


of language attached to the bar, which inclines some speakers of 


that profession, to this fault. In the pulpit, there is sometimes an 
artificial solemnity, which produces a drawling, measured articu- 
lation, of a still more exceptionable kind. 

In some parts of our country, inhabited by descendants of for- 
eigners, especially the Dutch, there is a prevalent habit of sinking 
the sound of e or 7 in words where English usage preserves it, as 
in rebel, chapel, Latin,—spoken reb’l, chap'l, Lat'n. In other cases, 
where English usage suppresses the vowel, the same persons speak 
it with marked distinctness, or turn it into wu; as ev'n, op’n, heav'n, 
—pronounced ev-un, op-un, heav-un.’ 


The subject of articulation is of great importance to Ameri- 
can speakers; as in this country the prevailing habits of educa- 
tion usually produce either a very slovenly or a very precise style, 
faults equally objectionable and unnecessary; since a reasona- 
ble care on the part of teachers, might obviate both, and impart 
in childhood that chaste and natural flow of enunciation, which 
from its very simplicity is one of the finest graces of vocal ex- 
pression. 
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On the influence of education in regard to tones of voice 
characterised by inflection, the following paragraphs deserve the 
serious attention of teachers. 


‘Among instructers of children scarcely one in fifty thinks of 
carrying his precepts beyond correctness in ultering words, and a 
mechanical attention to pauses. Sv that the child who speaks the 
words of a sentence distinctly and fluently, and ‘ minds the stops,’ 
as it is called, is without scruple, pronounced a good reader. 
Hence, among the multitude who consider themselves as good 
readers, there are so few who give by their voice that just ex- 
pression of sentiment, which constitutes the spirit and soul of de- 
livery. 

The unseemly tones which are contracted in childhood, are often 
so deeply fixed, as not easily to yield to the dictates of a manly 
intellect, and a cultivated taste, in afler life. ‘These habits are 
acquired, almost unavoidably by children, in consequence of their 
being accustomed to read what they do not understand. ‘The man 
who should prepare a school book, containing proper lessons for 
beginners in the art of reading, with familiar directions for man- 
aging the voice, would probably do a greater service to the inter- 
ests of elucution, than bas yet been dune by the most elaborate 
works on the subject, in the English language.* The tones of the 
common school are often retained and confirmed at the college, and 
thence, (with some distinguished exceptions,) are carried ip all their 
strength to the bar, and especially to the pulpit. This fault is by 
no means peculiar to America; it prevails certainly not less in the 
schools and universities of England and Scotland, than in our own. 

But what is the remedy! It has often been said, the only good 
canon of elocution is,— ‘enter into the spirit of what you utter.’ 
If we were to have but one direction, doubtless this should be the 
one. Doubtless it is betier than ali others to prevent the forma- 
tion of bad habits;—and better than any other alone, as a remedy for 
such habits; but when these are formed, it is by po means sufli- 
cient of itself for their cure. To do what is right, with unperver- 
ted faculties, is ten times easier than to undo what is wrong. How 
often do we see men of fine understanding and delicate sensibility, 
who utter their thoughts in conversation, with all the varied intona- 
tions which sentiment requires; but the moment they come to read 
or speak in a formal manner, adopt a set of artificial tones utterly 
repugnant to the spirit of a just elocution. Shall we say that such 
men do not understand what they speak in public, as well as what 
they speak in conversation? Plainly the difference arises from a 


* Since this remark was made in my pamphiet on inflections, several small 
works, well adapted to the purpose abovementioned have been published ; 
and one is now in press, entitled Lessons in Declamation, by Mr. Russell of 
Boston.— Dr. P. 
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perverse hadit, which prevails over them in one case, and not in 
the other. Many instances of this sort | bave known, where a 
mav has been fully sensible of something very wrong in his tones, 
but bas not been able to see exactly what the fault is; and after a 
few indefinite and unsuccessful efforts at amendment, has quietly 
concluded to go on in the old way. So be must conclude, so long 
as good sense and emotion are not an equal match for bad habits, 
without a knowledge of those elementary priuciples, by which the 
needed remedy isto be applied.’ 


The prevailing neglect of this and most other requisites to 
good reading is a reproach to the present condition of educa- 
tion. Our lawyers and statesmen and preachers are not only 
neglected but misled in their early years, by the very defective 
instruction they receive at school; and many of our universities 
are shamefully negligent on this subject. In the primary and 
common schools of our own city, the opportunities enjoyed by 
children for the acquisition of a correct and graceful style of 
reading, are very inadequate; the teachers themselves being 
either culpably negligent or inaccurate in their own manner, or 
fastidiously anxious about a literal copy of Walker’s orthoepy, 
which is far from being well understood or practised. The re- 
sult, accordingly, is, that in most schools the children are either 
allowed to grow up’in habits of vulgar and local error, or are 
trained to a style of pronunciation, which though very precise 
and careful, is in many points at variance with the very rudi- 
ments of sound in the English language, as actually spoken by 
the majority of well educated persons, either in this country or 
in England. 

The author of the work now before us, is an advocate for the 
moderate use of a system of notation, by which the ear may, to 
some extent, be guided through the medium of the eye; and the 
following arguments, expressed with his characteristic concise- 
ness and force, will, we think, be satisfactory to reflecting and 
candid readers. 


‘It may be doubted, however, by some, whether any theory of 
vocal inflections, to be studied and applied by the pupil, must not 
tend to perplex rather than facilitate delivery. The same doubt 
may as well be extended to every department of practical knowl. 
edge. To think of the rules of syntax, every sentence we speak, 
or of the rules of orthography and style, every time we take 
up our pen to write, would indeed be perplexing. The rem- 
edy prescribed by common sense in all such cases, is, not to dis- 
card correct theories, but to make them so familiar as to govern our 
practice spontaneously, and without reflection. 
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But if one bas already the perfect management of his voice, of 
what service, it is said, are theoretic principles to him? Of very 
little certainly ; just as rules of syntax would be needless to him, 
who could write and speak correctly without them. But the num- 
ber of those who suppose themselves to be of this description, is 
doubtless much larger than of those who really are so. And besides, 
this reasoning hardly applies to those who are destined for litera- 
ry professions. A mere peasant may speak a sentence of good 
English, and do it with proper emphasis and inflections; while he 
is a stranger to all the principles of grammar, and of elocution. 
But a scholar should aim at something more. The question as to 
voice, is, are there any settled principles in elocution? When a 
skilful teacher has read to his pupils a sentence for their imitation, 
is there any reason why he should have read it as he did?—or 
why he or they should read it again in the same manner? Can 
that reason be made intelligible? Doubtless it may, if it is found- 
ed on any stated law of delivery. The pupils then, need not rest 
in a servile imitation of theit teacher’s manner, but are entitled to 
ask why his emphasis, or inflection, or cadence was so, and not 
otherwise ; and then they may be able (to transfer the same princi- 
ples to other cases. Then too one skilful teacher, by means of 
such intelligible analysis, may assist other teachers, whose capac- 
ity is equal to his own, but whose experience has been less than 
his. For myself, I must say, that after all | had read of Garrick, | 
had no distinct conception of his manner in delivering any given 
passage, till I saw Walker’s description of his inflections in the 
grand and terrible adjuration of Macbeth. If Quinctillian bad given 
me the same precise information respecting the turns of Cicero’s 
voice in some interesting passage of bis orations, it would be no 
small gratification of my curiosity. ° 


On the subject of inflection generally the readers of Dr. Port- 
er’s work will perceive that with a sound, manly independence 
of taste, he has deviated from Walker, in regard to the intermin- 
able rules and exceptions with which that author has loaded his 
works in this department. It may not be uninteresting to our 
readers to be informed that in this assertion of the rights of pri- 
vate judgement, the learned professor is borne out by the practice 
of the most eminent, perhaps, among cotemporary teachers of 
elocution in Great Britain.* 

‘We have thus attempted to give a short abstract of the prin- 
ciples of elocution, so far as the inflection of the voice is 
concerned. The subject, however, is yet far from being thor- 
oughly discussed: and will very probably be found, upon a 
closer examination, to admit, in various parts of a far greater 
degree of precision, and also of being further simplified. And 


* James Sheridan Knowles, author of Virginius, &c. 
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here we beg leave to correct the erroneous position, that the 
inflections are essential to the sense. They are no such thing 
—except perhaps in the single article of emphasis—and for this 
palpable reason—the English, Scotch, and Irish, use them differ- 
ently, and yet not the smallest ambiguity follows with regard to 
the communication, or the production of thought. The sense is 
a guide to the use of the inflections—that is all. The system is 
nothing more nor less than an analysis—if I may use the term— 
of the manner in which the best speakers in London mod- 
ulate the voice: and, as such, is highly important— assisting 
us to get rid of one source of that peculiarity which constitutes 
provincial speech—a misapplication of the inflections.’ 

On one particular however of Dr. Porter’s exposition of in- 
flection there must be a difference of opinion among instructers. 
He denies the existence of what Walker calls the falling cir- 
cumflex, unless in a very few peculiar cases, In this particu- 
lar the author seems to be at variance with the happiest point 
in his own developement of inflection, viz. that force usually de- 
mands the falling inflection. On this principle there is wide room 
for a falling circumflex; since the circumflex is in every instance 
the simple inflection relieved and rendered more intense by be- 
ing presented between two notes which form a contrast of sound 
on each side of it. Again, a suppositive clause or phrase, if 
expressed with peculiar energy of feeling, departs from the 
general rule of being pronounced with a rising slide, and as- 
sumes the falling. Why may it not go one step farther, and 
in virtue of a still more forcible stress become a circumflex? 
This is universally the case in the natural strain of animated 
conversation on differential points of sentiment, and occurs much 
more frequently in the usual tones of a native English voice, 
than the circumflex to which our author seems disposed to give 
the sole place, and the prevalence of which we have already 
mentioned as a local peculiarity of New-England. 

The various shades of inflection, however, form a subject on 
which we are aware. it is not easy to write with success. In- 
deed, an attentive ear disciplined to discrimination will often 
perceive that a chaste and natural style diminishes the rising 
and falling inflections almost to a monotone, where no empha- 
tic or peculiar stress is intended; and that what books and rules 
would prescribe as a circumflex, becomes merely a prolonged 
simple inflection. The most cursory observer cannot have 
overlooked the fact that the conversation of persons of refine- 
ment, whether educated on this side the Atlantic or the other, 
differs in no respect more strikingly from the conversationat 
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tones of the uneducated or Jess refined class of society, than in 
freedom from the twists and turns of overdone emphasis or in- 
flection. ‘The voice of the former flows more as a continuous 
and regular stream; while that of the latter undulates and varies 
unnecessarily and irregularly. 

The section on rhetorical pause is so judicious and so practi- 
cal that it cannot fail to be of great service to instructers. 


‘ As to the adjustment of pauses, to allow the speaker opportuni- 
ty for drawing bis breath, the difficulty seems to bave been much 
overrated by writers and teachers. From my own experience 
and observation, I am inclined to think that no directions are need- 
ed on this point, and that the surest way to make even the young- 
est pupil breathe at the proper time, is to let him alone. 

For the sake of those who feel any apprehension on this subject, 
it may be proper to say, that the opportunities for taking breath, in 
the common current of delivery, are much more frequent than one 
might suppose, who has not attended to this matter. There is no 
grammatical relation of words so close as utterly to refuse a pause 
between them, except the article and noun, the preposition and 
noun, and the adjective and noun in their natural order. 

Supposing the student to be already familiar with the common 
doctrine of punctuation, it is not my design to discuss it here; nor 
even to dwell upon the distinction between grammatical and rbetori- 
cal pauses. All that is necessary, is to remark distinctly, that visible 
punctuation cannot be regarded as a perfect guide to quantity any 
more than to inflections. Often the voice must rest, where no pause 
is allowed in grammar; especially does this happen, when the 
speaker would fix attention on a single word, that stands as imme- 
diate nominative to a verb. A few examples may make this evi- 
dent. 

Industry is the guardian of innocence 
Prosperity gains friends, adversity tries them. 


Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these. 


Mirth I consider as an act, cheerfulness as a habit of the mind. Mirth is 
short and transient, cheerfulness fixed and permanent. Mirth is like a flash 
of lightning, that glitters for a moment ; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day- 
light in the mind. 


Here the words in Halic take no visible pause after them, without 
violence to grammatical relation. But the ear demands a pause 
after each of these words, which no good reader will fail to observe. 

The same principle extends to the /ength of pauses, The com- 
ma, when it simply marks grammatical relation, is very short, as 
‘He took with him Peter, and James, and John, his disciples.’ 
But when the comma is used in language of emotion, though it is 
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the same pause to the eye, it may suspend the voice much longer 
than in the former case ; as in this, solemn and deliberate call to 
attention ;—‘ Men, brethren, and fathers, hearken.’* 


This is a matter of no ordinary consequence to the formation 
of a chaste and natural style of reading. The barbarous appli- 
cation of a uniform rule, ‘Pause at a comma while you may 
count one,’ often leads the learner away from the punctuation of 
the sense to that of the structure merely, and produces an awk- 
ward halting style of reading, in which the voice moves by shreds 
and fragments of thought, as divisible by rules of grammar, in- 
stead of flowing under the sole guidance of the meaning. It is 
very true that the punctuation of syntax and that of elocution 
often coincide; but the objection is that instruction treats them 
as inseparable, or as always coinciding. ‘To illustrate:—the re- 
ply, ‘ No, Sir,’ is pronounced in conversation so as to unite 
these words rather than to create a pause between them. Now 
the unnatural and preposterous style of school reading, compels 
the scholar to read thus, ‘ No Sir,’ 

The ear is, on the whole subject of pauses the only s 
natural guide. We need no help here from rules anyq 
than we do in conversation; where the very idea of them 
be treated as a most extravagant absurdity.t 

Transition, or the natural variation of the voice along with the 
strain of sentiment or emotion, is aided in Professor Porter’s 
volume by the use of a few significant marks which are well se- 
lected, and can hardly fail of being intelligible. The application 










* The rhetorical pause is as appropriate in music as in elocution. In this 
respect, a skilful composer always conforms to sentiment, in a set piece. In 
metrical psalmody, though this adaptation cannot be made by the writer of the 
tune, it ought to be made, in some good degree, by the performers. Instead 
ofa tame subserviency to arbitrary quantity, they may often, with powerful 
effect, insert or omit a pause, as sentiment demands. I have scarcely ever 
felt the influence of music more, than in one or two cases where the stanzas, 
being highly rhetorical, were divided only by a comma, and the choir sponta- 
neously rushed over the musical pause at the end of the tune, and began it 
anew, from the impulse of emotion. See example, Watts, Book 1. Hymn 3, 
6 and 7—8 and 9 stanzas.— Dr. P. 


+ The following happy and forcible observations are contained in the work 
of Mr. Knowles—‘I am convinced, that a nice attention to rhetorical punctua- 
tion, has an extremely mischievous tendency, and is totally inconsistent with 
nature. Give the sense of what you read--MLNp is the thing. Pauses are essen- 
tial only where their omission would obscure the sense. The orator who, in 
the act of delivering himself, is studious about parcelling his words, is sure to 
leave the best part of his work undone. He delivers words, not thoughts. 
Deliver thoughts, and words will take care enough of themselves. | repeat it 
—BE IN EARNEST.’— Ed. 
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of them, however, on page 124, in some instances, particularly, 
is liable to critical discussion, for which we cannot at present 
find room. 

The following important thought on emotion is at once beau- 
tifully and forcibly expressed. It contains, too, a useful hint for 
improvement, to speakers who incline to a labored style of ex- 
pression. 


‘ The fact cannot have escaped common observation, t!:at sorrow 
and its kindred passions, when carried to a high pitch, suspend 
the voice entirely. In a lower degree, they give it a slender and 
tremulous utterance. Thus Aaron, when informed that his two 
sons were smitten dead, by a stroke of divine vengeance, ‘ held 
his peace.’ ‘The emotions of his heart were too deep to find utter- 
ance in words The highest passion of this sort, is expressed by 
silence ; and when so far moderated, as to admit of words, it speaks 
only in abrupt fragments of sentences. Hence it is that all arti- 
ficial imitation in this case. is commonly so unlike the reality. It 
leads to metaphors, to amplification and embellishment, in language, 
and to either vociferation or whining in utterance. Whereas the 
real passion intended to be imitated, if it speaks at all, speaks 
without ornament, in a few words, and in tones that are a perfect 
contrast to those of declamation. This distinction arises from those 
Jaws of the human mind, by which internal emotion is connected 
with its external signs. A groan ora shriek is instantly understood, 
as a language extorted by distress, a language which no art can 
counterfeit, and which conveys a meanivg that words are utterly 
inadequate to express. The heart, that is bursting with grief, 
feels the sympathy that speaks in a silent grasp of the hand, in 
tears, or in gentle tones of voice: while it is shocked at the cold 
commiseration that utters itself in many words, firmly and formally 
pronounced.” 


The section on the reading of poetry is one which will be 
found peculiarly valuable by that class of readers for whose use 
the work is more iinmediately designed—students of the under- 
graduate and of the theological course. But it is not less likely 
to be beneficial to instructers. 

The length, however, to which this article has extended, for- 
bids our dwelling on this part of the work.—We proceed to the 
chapter on rhetorical action, which contains the following useful 
and discriminating observations. 


‘There are two extremes respecting this subject, each of which 
deserves a brief notice, in this place, as being at variance with 
common sense. 

The first is, that which encumbers a speaker with so much tech- 
nical regulation of his movements, as to make him an automaton. 
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It isa great mistake to suppose a young student, before he can 
commence his efforts in oratory, must commit to memory a system 
of rules respecting gesticulation, just as arithmetical tables must be 
learned by the tyro in numbers. When a beginner in elocution 
shall be able to look at an assembly without au unmanly flutter of 
spirits, and shall have acquired a good degree of ease in the atti- 
tudes and motions of his body. then it will be time enough to rec- 
tify, one after another, the faults of his own manner, by attention 
to good models, and correct principles of action. This | am per- 
suaded should be attempted gradually, rather than all at once ; 
for the transforming influence of practice is essential to any useful 
application of precepts. And these precepts too, when given to 
an individual, | am fully satisfied after much observation, instead 
of being confined to minute directions respecting his own gesticu- 
lation, should especially be adapted to instruct him in general 
principles. All attempts to regulate the attitudes and movements 
of his body by diagrams and geometrical lines, without great skill 
in the teacher, will lead to an affected, mechanical manner. His 
habits are of prime importance. By these, good or bad, he must 
be governed in the act of speaking, for to think of his manner then 
will be the certain ruin of all simplicity. Let these habits be well 
formed, and be his own, so as to govern bis movements spontane- 
ously, and trust the rest to emotion. 

The other extreme to which [| alluded, is that which condemns 
all precepts and all preparatory practice too, as mischievous in 
their influence, because no one can learn to speak, till he comes 
into the real business of speaking, as his profession. 

On this | can make but one passing remark. Preparatory, dis- 
cipline of the faculties necessarily wants the stimulus of real bus- 
iness, in respect to every liberal art and valuable talent among 
men. Why then shall not such discipline be deemed useless in 
all other cases, as well as in elocution? Why shall we vot neg- 
lect to learn any thing, which relates to practical skill in a profes- 
sion, tit we actually enter on that profession ?” 


From the whole of this chapter, though it is more full in the 
department of sacred eloquence, every teacher of taste and in- 
dustry may draw much for the improvement of his pupils, as well 
as for the correction and formation of his own taste. 

We would leave this able and interesting volume with our 
most cordial wishes for its extensive circulation. It is capable 
of effecting an entire revolution in the style of public delivery, so 
as to bring it out of the sphere of dullness and formality into that 
of living thought and feeling. It differs from most other works 
on elocution in the grand feature of recommending a judicious 
cultivation of the art, freed from the trammels of useless rules, 
divested of formality and display, and accommodated to the use- 
ful purposes of actual life. 
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SCHOOL LAW OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


[The following document is one of the highest importance to the 
prospects of Massachusetts, in regard to the improvement of educa- 
tion The Act which, from its peculiar moment to school teachers, 
committees, and parents, throughout this State, we present bere en- 
tire, repeals, as will be observed, all previous legislative acts on the 
subject of education ; it forms, as it were, a code embodying the 
valuable provisions of preceding laws, and supersedes them in other 
respects, by arrangements deemed more applicable to the existing 
condition of public interests, and the general progress of improve- 
ment, ‘The usual order for insertion in the newspapers has, in the 
case of this Act, been made and complied with. But, in this way, 
the security of its preservation as a document for frequent reference, 
is, we are afraid, very slight; and though, to some of our readers, 
it may be less interesting than articles more general in their objects, 
its practical value to a very large number, has induced us to insert 
it in detail.] 

An Act to provide for the instruction of youth. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
in General Court assembled and by the authority of the same, That 
each town or district within this commonwealth, containing fifty 
families, or householders, shall be provided with a teacher or teach- 
ers, of good morals, to instruct children in orthography, reading, 
writing, English grammar, geography, arithmetic, and good behav- 
ior, for such term of time as shall be equivalent to six months for 
one school in each year: and every town or district, containing one 
hundred families or housebolders, shall be provided with such teach- 
er or teachers, for such term of time as sball be equivalent to twelve 
months, for one school in each year: and every town or district, 
containing one hundred and fifty families or house holders, shall be 
provided with such teacher or teachers, as shall be equivalent to 
eighteen mouths, for one school in each year: and every city, town, 
or district, containing five hundred families or house holders, shall be 
provided with such teacher or teachers, for such term of time, as 
shall be equivalent to twenty-four months for one school in a year ; 
and shall also be provided with a master of good morals, competent 
to instruct, in addition to the branches of learning aforesaid, the his- 
tory of the United States, book-keeping by single entry, geometry, 
surveying, and algebra; and shall employ such master to instruct a 
school, in such city, town, or district, for the benefit of all the in- 
habitants thereof, at least ten months in each year, exclusive of va- 
cations, in such convenient place, or alternately at such places in 
such city, town, or district, as the said inhabitants, at their meeting 
in March, or April, annually, shall determine: and in every city, or 
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town, containing four thousand inhabitants, such masters shall be 
competent to instruct, in addition to all the foregoing branches, the 
Latin and Greek languages, history, rhetoric, and logic. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That the several towns and dis- 
tricts in this Commonwealth. be, and they hereby are authorised 
and empowered, in town meetings to be called for that purpose, to 
determine and define the limits of school districts, within their 
towns, and districts, respectively : Provided, that nothing contained 
in this act, shall be so construed, as to prevent any town from car- 
rying into effect the provisions of this act, in their corporate capa- 
city, and not in schoo! districts, if said town shall so determine. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, ‘That it shall be, and it hereby is, 
made the duty of the President, Professors, and ‘Tutors, of the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge, and of the several Colleges in this Common- 
wealth, Preceptors and Teachers of Academies, and all other in- 
structers of youth, to take diligent care, and to exert their best en- 
deavors to impress on the minds of children, and youth, committed 
to their care and instruction, the principles of piety, justice, and 
sacred regard to truth, love to their country, humanity, and univer- 
sal benevolence, sobriety, industry, and frugality, chastity, modera- 
tion, and temperance, and those other virtues, which are the orna- 
ment of human society, and the basis upon which the Republican 
Constitution is founded. And it shall be the duty of such instruc- 
ters, to endeavor to lead those under their care, as their ages and 
capacity will admit, into a particular understanding of the tendency 
of the above mentioned virtues, to preserve and perfect a Republi- 
can Constitution, and to secure the blessings of liberty, as well as 
to promote their future happiness, and the tendency of the opposite 
vices to slavery and ruin. And it shall be the duty of the resident 
Ministers of the Gospel, the Selectmen, aud School Committees, in 
the several towns in this Commonwealth, to exercise their influence, 
and use their best endeavors, that the youth of their respective 
towns, and districts, do regularly attend the schvols established and 
supported as aforesaid, tor their instruction. 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, That the several towns in this 
Commonwealth are hereby authorised, empowered, and directed, 
at their annual meetings tor the choice of town officers, or at any 
regular meeting called for that purpose, to vote and raise such sums 
of money for the support of the schools aforesaid, as they shall 
judge necessary for that purpose, which sums so voted to be raised, 
shall be assessed and collected in like manner as other town taxes 
are by law assessed and collected. 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, That each town in this Common- 
wealth shall, at the annual meeting thereol, for the choice of town 
officers, choose by written or printed ballots, a School Committee 
consisting of three, five, or seven persons, who shall have the gen- 
eral charge and superintendence of all the public schools in said 
town, which are supported at the expense thereof. Provided, 
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That any town containing four thousand inhabitants, and upwards, 
may choose an additional number, not exceeding five ; and it shall 
be the duty of said committee to require full and satisfactory evi- 
dence of the good moral character of all instructers, who may be 
employed in the several schools in said town, and to satisfy them- 
selves, by personal examination or otherwise, of their literary quali- 
fications and capacity for the government of schools ; and no instruc- 
ter shall be entitled to receive any compensation for his or her ser- 
vice in the instruction of any of the schools aforesaid, without first 
obtaining from said committee a certificate of his or her qualifica- 
tions as aforesaid; and it shall furthermore be the duty of said 
committee to determine the number and qualifications of the schol- 
ars, to be admitted into the school kept for the use of the whole 
town as aforesaid ; to visit such school, at least quarter yearly, for 
the purpose of making a careful examination thereof, and of seeing 
that the scholars are properly supplied with books; and they shall 
at such examination, inquire into the regulation and discipline of 
such schools, and the habits and proficiency of the scholars therein ; 
and said committee, or some one or more of them, shall visit each 
of the district schools in said town, for the purposes aforesaid, on 
some day during the first or second week of the commencement 
thereof, and also on some day during the two last weeks of the 
same, and also all the schools kept by said town, once.a montb for 
the purpose aforementioned, without giving previous notice thereof 
to the instructers. 

Sec. 6. Be tt further enacted, That each town in this Common- 
wealth, which is or may be divided into school districts, at their 
annual meeting aforesaid, shall, in addition to the committee afore- 
said, choose a committee for each school district in said town, con- 
sisting of one person, who shall be a resident in the district for 
Which he shall be chosen, and be called the Prudential Committee 
thereof, whose duty it shall be to keep the school bouse of such 
district in good order, at the expense of such district ; and in case 
there be no school house, to provide a suitable place for the school 
of the district, at the expense thereof; to provide fuel, and all 
things necessary for the comfort of the scbolars therein; to select 
and contract with a school teacher for his own district, and to give 
such information and assistance to the said school committee, as 
may be necessary to aid them in the discharge of the duties requir- 
ed of them by this act: Provided, that in any town in this Com- 
monwealth, which shall so determine, the members of said Pruden- 
tial Committee may be chosen in the several school districts to 
which they respectively belong, in such manner as said district 
may decide. 

Sec. 7. Be wt further enacted, That the School Committee of 
each town shall direct and determine the class books to be used in 
the respective classes, in all the several schools kept by said towa ; 
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and the scholars sent to such schools shall be supplied by their pa- 
rents, masters, or guardians, with the books prescribed for their 
classes; and the School Committee of each town shall procure, at 
the expense of the town, and to be-paid for out of the town treasu- 
ry, a sufficient supply of such class books for all the schools afore- 
said, and give notice of the place or places where such books may 
be ubtained ; and such books shall be supplied to such scholars at 
such prices as merely to reimburse to the town the expense of the 
same; and in case any scholars shall not have been furnished by 
their parent, master, or guardian, with the requisite books, all such 
scholars shall be supplied therewith by the School Committee, at 
the expense of the town: and the School Committee shall give no- 
tice, in writing, to the assessors of the town, of the names of the 
scholars so supplied by them with books, of the books so furnished, 
the prices of the same, and the names of the parents, masters, or 
guardians, who ought to have supplied the same ; and said assessors 
shall add the amount of the books, so supplied, to the next annual 
tax of the parents, masters, or guardians, who ought to have sup- 
plied the same ; and the amount so added, shall be levied, collected, 
and paid into the town treasury, in the same manner as the public 
taxes: Provided, however, that in case such assessors shall be of 
opinion that any of such parents, masters, or guardians are not able, 
and cannot afford to pay the whole expense of the books so supplied 
on their account respectively, such parents, masters, or guardians, 
shall be exonerated from the payment of the whole or part of such 
expense, and the said assessors shall omit to add the amount of 
such books, or shall add only a part thereof to the annual tax of 
such parent, master, or guardian, according to the proportion of 
such expense, which such parent, master, or guardian shall, in their 
opinion, be able and can afford to pay: Provided nevertheless, 
that in cases where children are already supplied with books, which 
shall not be considered by the committee as being extremely faul- 
ty, in comparison with others which might be obtained, and which 
may be possessed in such numbers as to admit of the proper and 
convenient classification of the school, then, and in that case, the 
committee shall not direct the purchase of new books, without first 
obtaining the consent of the parents, masters, or guardians of a 
majority of the children, so already provided for, under the term 
of two years from the passing of this act, unless such books become 
so worn, as to be unfit for use: Provided also, that said committee 
shall never direct any school books to be purchased or used in any 
of the schools under their superintendence, which are calculated to 
favor any particular religious sect or tenet. 

Sec. 8. Be it further enacted, That the School Committee, in 
the city of Boston, and in the several towns in this Commonwealth, 
be, and they hereby are required to make and return a report to 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth, on or before the first Monday 
of June, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
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twenty-eight, and on the first Monday of June of every year there- 
after, the amount of money paid by such city or town during the 
year ending on the first day of May preceding the time of making 
said report, for the instruction of the schools kept by said city or 
town; the number of school districts into which said city or 
town is divided, the aggregate number of months that the several 
schools were kept by such city or town in said year, and what 
portion thereof was kept by male, and what by female teachers ; 
the whole number of pupils who bave attended and of the schools 
kept by such city or town during said year; the number of acade- 
mies and private schools; the number of pupils in the academies 
and private schools, who have not atiended any school kept by 
such city or town during said year; the estimated amount of the 
compensation paid to the instructers of academies and private 
schools during said year; and whether there are any, and what 
number of persons, over fourteen and under twenty-one years ol 
age, who are unable to read and write. 

Sec. 9. Be wt further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-eight, and every year thereafter, to 
furnish to each city and town a blank form of return, in manner 
following, viz :— 

RETURN 


OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF ———— 


Concerning Schools in said town for the year ending May 1. 4. D. 
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Sec. 10. Be it further enacted, That the inhabitants of the sev- 
eral school districts, within any town, which hath already, or which 
shall hereafter define the limits of such districts, qualified to vote 
in town affairs, be, and they hereby are empowered, at any meet- 
ing called in the manner hereinafter provided, to raise money for 
erecting or repairing a school house in their respective districts, or 
to purchase, or hire, any house or building, to be used as a school 
house, and also to purchase land for a school house to stand upon, 
and for the accommodation of the same; to determine in what part 
of said district such school house shal: stand; to choose a committee 
to superintend the building, repairing, or purchasing of such school 
house; to choose a clerk, who shall be sworn faithfully to discharge 
the duties of his office, and whose duty it shall be to make a fair 
record of all votes passed at any meeting of said district, and to 
certify the same when required, and shall hold such office until 
another person shall be chosen and sworn in his rovin ; also to raise 
money at any such meeting, to procure necessary utensils for their 
respective school houses, to be certified as aforesaid, and assessed in 
manner as is hereinafter provided: Provided however, that any town 
may carry into effect the provisions of this section, in their corpo- 
rate capacity, and at the expense of the town; and may at any 
legal meeting raise and assess taxes, and adopt all necessary and 
proper measures for providing school bouses and sites thereof, for 
the several school districts in such town. 

Sec. 11. Be it further enacted, That for the purposes aforesaid, 
every person shall be taxed in the district in which be lives for all 
the estate he holds in the town, being under his own actual improve- 
ment, and all other of his real estate, in the same town, shall be 
taxed in the district in which it is included; and lands where the 
owner thereof lives without the town, shall be taxed in such district 
as the assessors, having regard to the local situation thereof, shall 
appoint; and it shall be the duty of the assessors, before they assess 
a tax for any district, to determine in which district such lands re- 
spectively shall be taxed, and to certify in writing their determina- 
tion to the clerk of the town, who shall record the same; and such 
land, while owned by any person residing without the limits of the 
town, shall be taxed in such districts, until the town shall be dis- 
tricted anew. Provided however, that all the lands within any 
town owned by the same person not living therein, shall be 
taxed in one and the same district; and the assessors shall assess, 
in the same manner as town taxes are assessed, on the polls and 
estates of the inhabitants comprising any schvol districts defined as 
aforesaid, and on lands in said town belonging to persons living out 
of the same, which the assessors shal! have directed to be taxed in 
such district, all moneys voted to be raised by the inhabitanis of 
such district for the purposes afuresaid, in thirty days after the 
clerk of the c*.trict shall certify to said assessors the sum voted by 
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the district to be raised as aforesaid ; and it shall be the duty of 
said assessors to make a warrant in due form of law, directed to 
one of the collectors of the town to which such district belongs, re- 
quiring and empowering said collector to levy and collect the tax 
so assessed, and to pay the same, within a time to be limited in 
said warrant, to the treasurer of the town, to whom a certificate 
of the assessment shall be made by the assessors ; and the money so 
collected and paid, shall be at the disposal of the committee of the 
district, to be by them applied to the building or repairing of a 
school hquse, or tothe purchase of a house or building to be used as 
a school house, or to the purchase of land for the site of a school 
house, as herein provided for, in the district to which such commit- 
tee shall belong; and such collector, in collecting such tax, shall 
have the same powers, and be holden to proceed in the same man- 
ner, as is by law provided in collecting town taxes. 

Sec. 12. Beit further enacted, That the treasurer of any town 
to whom a certificate of the assessment of a district tax shall be 
transmitted as aforesaid, shall have the same authority to enforce 
the collection and payment of the money so assessed and certified, 
as if the same had been voted to be raised by the town, for the 
town’s use ; and the treasurer and collector shall be paid the same 
commissions on the money collected and paid for the use of a school 
district aforesaid ; and the assessors for assessing said tax, shall be 
allowed by the district the same sum for each and every day 
while employed in assessing the same as 1s allowed and paid by the 
town for similar purposes. 

Sec. 13. Beit further enacted, That the assessors of the seve- 
ral towns and districts in this Commonwealth be, and they are here- 
by vested with the same powers to remit sums of money assessed on 
the inhabitants of every school district, for the purpose of purchas- 
ing, building, hiring, repairing, or furnishing school houses, as 
they have to remit any sums of money assessed on the inhabitants 
of any town or district for defraying town or district expenses. 

Sec. 14. Be wt further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the 
selectmen of the several towns, divided into school districts as 
aforesaid, upon application made to them in writing by three or 
more freeholders resident within any school district in their respec- 
tive towns, ‘or if there be not so many freeholders resident in 
such district, then any three of the inhabitants thereof, who pay 
taxes,’ to issue their warrant directed to one of the persons making 
such application, requiring him to warn the inhabitants of such 
district qualified to vote in town affairs, to meet at such time and 
place in the same district, as the selectmen shall in their warrant 
appoint; and the warning aforesaid shall be, by notifying personally 
every person in the district, qualified to vote in town affairs, or by 
leaving at his last and usual place of abode a written or printed noti- 
fication, expressing therein, the time, place, and purpc*e of the meet. 
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ing, seven days at least, before the time appointed for holding the 
same. Provided however, that any school district, at any regular 
meeting thereof, warned as aforesaid, having an article in the war- 
rant of the selectmen, for that purpose, shall have power to pre- 
scribe the mode of warning all future meetings of such district, and 
the mode so prescribed shall be legal until altered by such district at 
a subsequent meeting thereof; and any vote to raise money for 
any of the purposes aforesaid, passed by a majority of the inhab- 
itants of a school district, present at a district meeting, warned and 
held as aforesaid, shall be obligatory on the inhabitants of said 
school district, to be assessed, levied, and collected, in the manner 
herein provided. 

Sec. 15. Be it further enacted, That if the inhabitants of any 
school district cannot agree where to erect or place a school house 
for the accommodation of the same, the selectmen of the town to 
which such district belongs, upon application made to them by the 
cominittee of the district for building or placing a school house, are 
hereby authorised and empowered to determine the place where a 
school house for the accommodation of the district shall be placed 
or erected. 

Sec..16. Be it further enacted, That whenever a meeting of the 
inhabitants of any school district, within this commonwealth, shall 
be called for the purpose of raising money as aforesaid, and a ma- 
jority of the voters present are opposed to the raising of money for 
any of the purposes contemplated in the warrant for calling such 
meeting, it shall be lawful for any five or more of the freebolders, 
who are inhabitants of said school district, or if there be not so 
many free holders resident in such district, then any five of the in- 
habitants thereof, who pay taxes, to make application in writing to 
the selectmen of the town in which such school district is situated, 
requesting them to insert in their warrant for calling the next town 
meeting, an article requiring the opinion of the town relative to the 
expediency of raising such moneys, as are proposed in the warrant 
for said district meeting ; and if the majority of the voters present 
in said town meeting, shall think the raising of any of the sums of 
money proposed in said warrant to be necessary and expedient, 
they shall grant such sum or sums as they shall think necessary for 
the purposes contemplated, and the same shall be assessed on the 
polls and estates of the inhabitants of said district, and collected 
and paid over in the manner herein provided. 

Sec. 17. Be it further enacted, That each and every school dis- 
trict in this commonwealth is hereby made a body corporate, so far 
as to bring and maintain any action on any agreement made with 
any person or persons for the non-performance thereof, or for any 
damage done to their school houses, or other property, and shalt 
be liable to have any action brought and maintained against them, 
for the non- performance of any contract made by them; and said 
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corporation shall have power to take, and bold, in fee simple, or 
otherwise, any estate, real or personal, which has been, or may 
be given, by any person or persons, for the purpose of supporting 
a schoo! or schools in said district, and to apply the same for the 
purposes aforesaid ; and may prosecute and defend any suit or suits 
relative to the same ; and every member of any school district shall 
and may be admitted as a competent witness, and his deposition 
be used in the same manner as inhabitants of towns, districts, pre- 
cincts, or parishes, or religious societies, are by law now admitted, 
and their depositions taken and used. 

Sec. 18. Be it further enacted, That nothing in this act contained, 
shall be so construed as to affect the right of any corporation here- 
tofore, or which may be hereafter, established in any city, town, or 
district, in this commonwealth, to manage any estate, or funds given 
or obtained for the purpose of supporting schools therein, or in any 
wise to affect any such estate or funds, given or obtained for the 
purpose aforesaid, but such corporate powers, and-such estate and 
funds, shall be, and remain, as if this act had never passed. 

Sec. 19. Be it further enacted, That any town in this common- 
wealth, which shall refuse or neglect, at their annual meeting for 
the choice of town officers, to vote and raise money for the support of 
schools, as provided for in this act, and to choose a school committee 
to superintend said schools, or, if said town is divided into school 
districts, prudential committees in the several districts in said town, 
for the purpose herein before mentioned, every such town shall 
forfeit and pay for refusing or neglecting to vote and raise money 
as aforesaid, upon conviction thereof, a sum equal to twice the bigh- 
est sum which such town had ever voted to raise for the support of 
schools therein ; and for refusing or neglecting to choose either of 
the committees aforesaid, on conviction thereof, a sum of not more 
than two hundred dollars, nor less than one hundred dollars, to 
be recovered by information, or indictment, in the Supreme Judicial 
Court, or Court of Common Pleas, when holden in and for the coun- 
ty within which such town is situated; and the money so recover- 
ed shall be paid into the Treasury of said county, one fourth there- 
of for the use of said county, and three fourths thereof shall be paid 
by the said treasurer to the school committee of such town, if any 
such committee exist, if not, to the selectmen of such town, for the 
support of schools therein ; and every such school committee, or 
board of selectmen, who shall receive notice from the treasurer of 
the county in which they reside, of any money being holden by 
him for the purpose aforesaid, shall forthwith receive, apportion, 
and appropriate the same to the support of schools in such town, 
in the same way and manner it should have been appropriated, if it 
had been raised by such town, pursuant to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 20. Be it further enacted, That the Secretary of this Com- 
monwealth be instructed to transmit to the town clerk of each and 
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every town in the Commonwealth, as soon as conveniently may 
be, a sufficient number of printed copies of this act to supply each 
school district with one copy ; and it shall be the duty of said 
town clerks to deliver to the prudential committee of each district 
one copy for the use and benefit of the district.* 

[Approved by the Governor, March 10, 1827.] 
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CUMBERLAND COLLEGE, TENNESSEE, 
Cumberland College, though chartered in 1806, was not fully 
organised as a college until the winter of 1824—5. In November 
last, it received from the Legislature the style and attributes of a 
University. Its buildings are all of brick—and consist of a college 
edifice 200 feet long by 50 wide, three stories high, containing sev- 
‘ eral recitation or lecture rooms, besides apartments for 100 stu- 
dents—a commodious steward’s house and refectory—a president’s 
house—and a building 100 feet by 40 for a laboratory, and rooms 
for the apparatus, cabinets of natural history &c. The laboratory 
is constructed upon the most approved model, and is completely 
provided with all the fixtures and conveniences which the experi- 
menter or public lecturer could desire. ‘The apparatus, which has 
just arrived from London, is first rate. The catalogue was care- 
fully prepared by Dr. Griscom of New-York, and submitted to the 
inspection and judgement of several other of the most eminent 
chemists‘of the east—and the articles were manufactured by the 
best artists of London and Paris, under the direction of Professor 
Willington of London. The laboratory and apparatus are believed 
to be superior to any in the United States. 

The library is yet in its infancy—containing only about 2000 
volumes, well selected—it is receiving continued accessions—and 
among these are the most dintinguished literary and scientific iP? 
Journals of Europe and America. 

There are 83 students in the classes of the University, and above 
100 in the preparatory Grammar School. 

The following gentlemen compose the Faculty—viz. 

Philip Lindsley, D. D. President. 

George W. M Gehee, A. M. Professor of Mathematics and Me- 
chanical Philosophy. 

George P. Bowen, A. M, Professor of Chemistry, Experimental 
Philosophy, and Natural History. 

Nathaniel Cross, A. M. Professor of Latinand Greek Languages. 
Alfred A. Sowers, A, M. Assistant Professor of Latin and Greek 
Languages. 

M. Riviere, Professor of the French, Spanish and Italian Lan- 
guages. 

* Sec. 21 and last, repeals all other laws on the subject of public schools— 

except ‘ so far as they or either of them may relate to any suit or suits, or any 

thing done, in virtue of said acts or either of them.’ 
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Faculties for the learned professions are to be appointed in due 
time. 

It will be perceived from a statement in the ‘ Address’ that ope- 
rations are only commenced. A series of edifices, for various 
purposes is yet to be erected on the 120 acres of land lately pur- 
chased, &c. 

The funds of the University consist chiefly of lands—of which 
forty thousand acres remain unsold. The Legislature have author- 
ised the trustees to raise two hundred thousand dollars by lottery— 
which mode, though very objectionable, appeared the only one 
which the people would tolerate. 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHING AGRICULTURE THEORETICALLY AND PRAC- 
TICALLY. 
From the American Farmer, April 3. 
J. S. Sxinner, Ese. . 

Dear Sir,—In sending to you for publication in the Farmer. the 
enclosed letter from Mr. Fellenberg, I trust no vanity will be im- 
puted to me, from theirfrequent application of the terms patriotic 
and philanthropic, to the views I have suggested relative to new 
institutions for education in the United States. 

My chief motives in the suggestions and attempts | have made 
on this subject, have been the education of my particular family, 
and the families of those friends who are partial to institutions out 
of the atmosphere of large cities, for the education of their children; 
I therefore have no claim to the epithet which these gentlemen 
have bestowed on my feeble efforts. 

Individual feelings, wishes, and interests, are, however, so neces- 
sarily connected with the general effects of a well adapted system 
of education to the agricultural interests of the union, that it would 
be impossible to obtain those gratifications and blessings which may 
be of selfish origin, but by the success of plans which are of a so- 
cial, and even a national character. 

Mr. Fellenberg’s system, as conducted at Hoffwyl in Switzer- 
land, has appeared to me, from an actual view of its operations and 
effects, admirably adapted to the great landed and agricultural in- 
terests of our country, and to the views of those who see in 
the cultivation of their own farms, the real sources of personal and 
permanent enjoyment, and of truly patriotic pursuits. 

It would appear to me as much a waste of time, to prove, in de- 
tail, that a practical system of education. adapted entirely to rural 
life, could be most successfully pursued in the country, as that 
such a system could not be duly developed within the walls of a 
city or the precincts of a college. 

The freedom of the fields, seems indispensable to the formation 
in early life of all the essential habits of the farmer, as well as to 
his acquisition at that period of those attachments to bis paternal 
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acres, which are the surest pledge of their preservation to his pos- 
terity, and the most solid foundation of his attachment to his 
country. 

All the earliest and most durable associations of the mind, are 
essentially different, when formed by man, on his own farm, or na- 
tive fields, from those which originate in the habits of city life; 
even his moral principles may be said to be different, in these 
scenes ; or to be so differently directed in their pursuit, as to con- 
stitute entirely Wifferent characters ; and the best writers on educa- 
tion have insisted most on the influence of early assuciations, in 
aid of moral principles. 

Yet, no education attainable in the United States, is now adap- 
ted to the interests, or the inclinations of those who are the pro- 
prietors, or the possessors of the soil. Some of our systems tend 
to eminence in the learned professions, others are well adapted to 
make military men, some also, of late, puint to improvement in 
the mechanic arts, and many profess to prepare for classical and 
literary attainments; while agriculture, the employment of the 
greatest number of our citizens, has no where found in the United 
States a place of exclusive, or even of particular instruction, where 
the wealthy might secure to their children their possessions, by the 
practical knowledge which is necessary to their preservation, and 
where they would at the same time acquire the moral priuciples 
and the tastes which are essential to their enjoyment. 

This deficiency in the United States, itis the object of what 
(in honor of its founder) may be called the Fellenberg system, to 
supply. 

The great basis of the plan, is agriculture, taught theoretically 
and practically, in instituttons in the country, with all the concom- 
itant branches of science, which are useful in its pursuit, as the 
business of life, as well as all that conduces to make its paths pleas- 
ant, to those whose resources are not derived solely from their 
labor and industry. A. M. 

Washington, April 2, 1827. 


Copy of a letter from Emanuel de Fellenberg to Anthony Morris, Esq. 

Hoffwyl, near Berne, Switzerland, Jan. 10, 1827. 
My dear Sir.—I regret greatly to learn, from your letter of the 
26th of October ult., that my reply to your first letter bas been 
lost- Lassure you, sir, that | am deeply impressed with the truth 
and importance of the observations which you have addressed to 
me, and the more so, as the solution of the most interesting prob- 
lem to humanity, appears to me to depend on the manner in which 

those observations may be reduced to practice in Pennsylvania. 
It would afford me peculiar happiness if | could supply, from my 
institution, the professors and assistants which may be requisite 
there ; but I have only attained, by the efforts of thirty years, and 
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the application of my whole fortune, one complete and connected 
class of associates and assistants, such as was requisite to realise 
my plans at Hoffwyl ; I have also perfectly succeeded in establish- 
ing in different parts of Europe thirteen schools for the laboring 
classes ; this success has sufficed to prove that my plans are not 
Utopian, and that we may expect to realise from them the results 
to which our views are directed, as soon as the true friends of hu- 
manity shall determine to establish institutions prgportioned to the 
importance of the objects of their efforts. 

At this time I am entirely alone in the practice of my theory, 
notwithstanding the colossal reputation which it has pleased divine 
providence that Hoffwyl has obtained. 

My school for the laboring classes amounts to one hundred and 
twenty-eight, which, though a large number for my limited fortune, 
is small, on the scale of utility for which it was designed. 

I think, sir, that | have expressed to you verbally the great error 
I committed in relying too much on the favorable dispositions and 
aid of my contemporaries, after [ should have proved to them the 
practicability and efficiency of my plans. The proofs have been 
made and demonstrated, but my contemporaries have possessed so 
little of really practical philanthropy, that they have remained sat- 
isfied with the demonstration of the problem, without further atten- 
tion to it, and consequently without giving to it the extensive effect 
and operation at which I aimed. 

Mr. William C. Woodbridge, one of your countrymen, has been 
in my institution three months. 1 wish you to avail yourself of his 
information. He is a gentleman of the most excellent character, 
in every essential requisite, and capable of being very useful in 
the accomplishment of your views, and | beg you tu be assured, sir, 
that nothing in my power will be omitted that may conduce to the 
advancement of intentions so laudable, philanthropic, and patriotic. 


EMANUEL DE FEI.LENBERG. 





INSTITUTE PHILADELPHIA. 





FRANKLIN 


Origin of the Institution. 

¢ The course of instruction in the Institution, was commenced on 
the 28th of April, 1824, by a lecture delivered at the Philadelphia 
Academy, in North Fourth street. The Institute being at that 
time unprovided with a building, and its funds being very low, an 
application for the use of the rooms in the Academy during the sum- 
mer, was made to the Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania ; 
it is unnecessary to add, that the request was very handsomely, 
and liberally granted. The lectures, which were on miscellaneous 
subjects, and were delivered gratuitously, by volunteer lecturers, 
were continued weekly, for several months. The size of the class, 
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gave sufficient assurance, that the mechanics of the city, were fully 
aware of the importance of the rising Institution. The number 
was found to be considerably increased, at the commencement of 
the winter, when lectures on Chymistry as applied to the Arts, 
Natural Philosophy and Architecture, were regularly delivered by 
Professors appointed for this purpose ; and to whom small salaries, 
proportioned to the funds of the society, were voted. In addition 
to these, the system of volunteer lectures, which had given such 
general satisfaction during the summer, was continued once a week. 
The lectures were kept up until the month of April. 

About the middle of November 1825, a third course of instruc- 
tion was commenced, which included, besides the regular lectures 
of the preceding winter, a course of Practical Mechanics, and one 
of Natural History. To the latter, the members were allowed to 
introduce Jadies ; it had been believed that few would avail them- 
selves of the privilege, and it was therefore with surprise, as well 
as pleasure, that the Board found the class included nearly one 
hundred ladies. 

Aware that the Institution was intended, more especially, for the 
education of youthful, than of adult mechanics, the attention of the 
members was directed, at an early period, to the adoption of mea- 
sures which would secure this object, and at the same time not 
interfere with the order and quiet of the class. This was at last 
accomplished, by issuing, to each member, any number of tickets 
that he might require for his sons and apprentices ; he paying, for 
each of these tickets, the sum of one dollar. This amount, so small 
in itself, that it can in no manner produce inconvenience to those 
who pay it, is, however, sufficient to prevent any from attending, 
whose only object would be the gratification of an idle curiosity ; 
while, at the same time, it insures the punctual attendance of those 
whose friends have incurred this expense. Of the success of this 
plan, no statement can give a more satisfactory idea, than the fact, 
that the number of junior students, who attended the first course of 
lectures, amounted to 27—that to the second course, 126—and that 
to the third course, 180. 

The method of teaching by lectures, excellent as it is in subjects 
which require experiments and demonstrations, cannot, however, 
be extended to all branches of instruction. ‘There are some which 
can be taught only in schools, where the instructer converses freely 
with his pupils ; solves their doubts, removes the difficulties which 
they may suggest, and never proceeds to a new subject until the 
former is fully understood. Of this nature is the science of mathe- 
matics ; and, for obvious reasons, the art of drawing, can only be 
taught in this manner. These being deemed all important to the 
mechanic, schools were opened for instruction in drawing and 
mathematics,in tbe winter of 1824-5. These could not, of course, 
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be made accessible to all, upon the same terms as the lectures ; 
but the tickets were placed at so low a rate, that the price of them 
could scarcely be an objection.—F'ranklin Journal. 


IMPROVEMENT OF COMMON EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT. 
Extract fiom Gov. Tomlinson’s Inaugural Speech. 


The School Fund amounts to more than one million seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and yields an annual dividend of more than 
seventy two thousand dollars. The income of the fund, it is be- 
lieved, under the management of the Commissioner, may, by its 
judicious investment, become considerably augmented. The prop- 
er and faithful application of the interest of this fund to the encour- 
agement of education, will materially affect the character and hap- 
piness of all successive generations. The system of Common 
Schools established by our ancestors, widely diffuse the intellectual 
attainments and moral principles indispensable to the perpetuity of 
republican government. The division of the state into school so- 
cieties and districts, affords peculiar facilities for extending the ben- 
efits of education, while the distribution of the interest of the School 
Fund, among the several school districts, according to the number 
of persons in each, between the ages of four and sixteen years, 
under the existing laws, secures to every youth in the state the 
privilege of acquiring a common education. If the results of our 
system, improved as it has been, by the lights of experience, are 
not such as entirely to fulfil the anticipations of its founders, 
and the wishes of the philanthropist, it is not perceived that the 
failure is to be attributed as much to any radical defect in the sys- 
tem, as to remissness in its execution, on the part of those who 
have the immediate superintendence of the primary schools. Ev- 
ery effort should be made to impress upon their minds a deep sense 
of the responsibility resting upon them, and of the blessings result- 
ing from literary and moral instruction. 

To elevate the character of our common schools, and to cause 
their utility to correspond with the munificent means which are 
pledged for their support, instructers distinguished for learning, so- 
briety and virtue, must be employed, and the schools, as well as 
the instructers, subjected to a rigid examination and inspection. 

The duties of the visiters of schools, as prescribed by law, are 
high'y important ; and on their faithful and thorough performance, 
the intellectual and moral improvement of our youth greatly de- 


pends. 
Hartford Society for the Improvement of Common Schools. 


Any one who s conversant with the public journals, cannot but 
notice the deep and increasing interest which ts felt througbout our 


whole country,un the subject of education ; and the strong desire 
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that is manifested, to render this moral engine of social happiness 
and political security, as extensive as complete, and as efficacious, 
as the vast resources of our intelligence and wealth will permit. 
Few, if any, of those numerous objects which, at the present day, 
solicit the aid and the efforts of the benevolent, have stronger claims 
than this upon the patriot, the philanthropist, and the christian. 

For, on the correct, early education of youth, depends the ultimate 
success of every rational enterprise for the intellectual and moral im- 
provement of mun. 

Probably there is not a spot on the globe, of the same extent 
and population, where there exist equal facilities for imparting to 
the science of education, the highest degree of excellence of which 
it is susceptible. 

It is true that there is much in the present state of our common 
schools, for which we may honestly congratulate ourselves,—and 
a vast amount of good in their past beneficial results, for which we 
owe the tribute of grateful remembrance to their venerable and 
pious founders. But it is arrogating a great deal to suppose that 
our schools are free from defects ; and it is a criminal supineness to 
deny them those advantages of iinprovement which the accumulated 
wisdom and experience of the present age are conferring, in so 
striking a manner, upon almost every thing that tends to promote 
the temporal and eternal happiness of mankind. 

These sentiments, it is believed, will find a ready response in the 
breasis of very many of our citizens. Indeed it has been ascertain- 
ed irom various sources, that there exists throughout the community, 
to avery extensive degree, a strong desire that something should 
be done to remedy the defects, and to elevate the character and 
usefulness, of our common schools. With regard to the best 
means of accomplishing this object there may be some difference 
of opinion ; but all will agree, that nothing effectual can be done, 
until the existing defects, and the causes of them are ascertained. 

With a view to make this inquiry, in as general a manner as pos- 
sible, and to prepare the way for the adoption of some efficient 
measures, a nuinber of gentlemen in Hartford and its vicinity, have 
lately formed themselves into a ‘ Society for the Improvement of 
Common Schools,’ and have invited others, in various parts of the 
state, tounite with them in the accomplishment of: so important an 
object. 

They intend addressing a circular letter to each of the members 
of the Legislature, which is soon to convene in this city, soliciting 
the favor of answers to certain inquiries respecting the present state 
of our common schools :—~and they indulge the hope, with no small 
degree of confidence, that, as they are actuated in this measure, 
solely by a desire to promote the public good, they will be able to 
collect a mass of valuable information for their future guitlance. 

Con. Observer. 
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Proceedings in Windham County. 


» From the facts and statements communicated to the meeting, held 
in Brooklyn, it appears, that the public money has been unequally 
divided and often misapplied, the teachers in many instances are 
utterly incompetent, the books used are seldom the best, and often 
very unsuitable, and in those which are used, the want of uniform- 
ity is so great, that there are few schools in which it is possible the 
scholars can be properly classed. In many schools the children are 
not well supplied with books of any kind. The schvol-houses are 
often badly constructed and out of repair, schools stop for want of 
wood, the children are not constant in their attendance, and those 
who do attend, come dropping in at all hours of the day, thus dis- 
turbing each other and rendering attempts at system and classifica- 
tion impracticable. Parents often interfere improperly in the gov- 
ernment of the schools, and in dictating the studies and modes of 
instruction. Children are consequently found in every school en- 
gaged in the highest branches usually taught, before they are well 
acquainted with the first rudiments. Teachers are engaged, and ap- 
proved by the districts, before they are examined by the visiters, 
and the visiters seldom have sufficient independence to reject a man, 
however incompetent they may think him, who, by the influence 
of friends or the bribery of cheapness, has ovtained a vote of the 
district in his favor. The visiters very rarely attempt the least in- 
terference with the course of study, or mode of instruction and gov- 
ernment ; and whenever they do, they almost uniformly find pa- 
rents, children,'and teachers in opposition to them. A feeling of 
apathy and indifference has long pervaded the community, with 
the exception of an anxious care to avoid every thing like taxes or 
contributions. Our schools are too cheap to be valued, and the 
pay of teachers often too low to command even ordinary talents. 
These are melancholy, painful statements, and ought to excite 
feelings of shame for our neglect and of determination to permit 
evils so common and disgraceful, no longer tocontinue. It is hoped 
an excitement has been produced in relation to this very important 
and interesting subject, which must cause an effectual and perma- 
nent reformation. Much is doing in other parts of the state. Very 
gratifying communications were received from school societies and 
gentlemen in Colchester, East Windsor, Hartford and Farmington. 

Windham Gaz. 


Meeting in Tolland. 


Ata meeting of a large number of school visiters, and other gen- 
tlemen interested in the education of youth and children, from the 
several towns in the county of Tolland, convened at Tolland, 
April 25th, 1827. 

After receiving a general statement of facts respecting the pres- 
ent condition of schools in the county, 
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Resolved, unanimously, that in the opinion of this meeting, there 
are serious-deficiencies and evils in the existing state of the com- 
mon schools, which may and ought to be remedied. 

Resolved, That some of the prominent evils are, incompetency 
in teachers, both as to literary attainments, and the proper qualifi- 
cations for instruction ; the great variety and deficiency of school 
books ; the defective mode of examining teachers and visiting 
schools ; and the shortness of the time in which many of the schools 
are taught. 

Resolved, that a Committee be appointed to present a memorial 
to the General Assembly, at their approaching session, praying them 
to take these subjects into their consideration, and provide a reme- 
dy in such manner as they may think proper. Chris. Sec. 
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WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 





Excerpta ex scriptis Publii Ovidii Nasonis. Accedunt Notule 
Anglice et Questiones. In usum Schole Bostoniensis. Bostoniz : 
sumptibus Hilliard, Gray, Little, et Wilkins, 1827. 


* In preparing this little volume from the writings of Ovid, great care has 
been taken to admit nothing in the slightest degree indelicate, or improper for 
the study of youth. Sufficient attention does not appear to have been paid tc 
this point in the selections from Ovid, which have commonly been used in 
schools.’ 

* As this book is designed for a kind of introduction to fabulous history, the 
notes give a more full account of the subjects connected with the matter im- 
mediately under consideration, than might otherwise seem expedient.’ 

*The text is Burmann’s. The selection from the Metamorphoses is the 
same with that published in England by Mr. Bradley, with some slight expur- 
gation. The remaining portion was selected and expurgated for the occasion.’ 

These extracts from the preface will serve to give a fair idea of the design 
and character of this excellent volume, which forms another valuable contribu- 
tion to the improvement of classical education, not only in the author’s own 
sphere, but, as we hope, in preparatory schools generally. No attentive obser- 
ver of the condition of classical literature in most of our schools and colleges, 
can have overlooked one serious deficiency in preparatory instruction: we 
advert to the selection of poetic authors. In many schools, it is customary to 
commence the study of Latin Poetry with Virgil, or with Phedrus. In the 
one case, the pupil has received no aid from a previous study of mythology, 
and begins his reading in poetry with little relish for it; as he has had no pre- 
paratory discipline of taste: in the other, the colloquia! and idiomatic turns 
of expression are unnecessarily hard for so early a stage of reading ; and the 
metre, if it can be traced at all by the ear of the pupil, is so very prosaic 
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to him, that it yields his pronunciation very little aid arising from prosody.— 
The versification of Ovid, on the contrary, is sweet and melodious in the high- 
est degree, even to very young scholars ; it has a very peculiar power in train- 
ing the ear to a true and quick perception of quantity ; and no system of my- 
thology can be found more complete in so small a space, or more fraught with 
a living romantic interest which attracts and captivates the mind of youth, 
than the Metamorphoses. 

The addition of the epistles and other matter, is calculated to increase the 
usefulness of the volume as a class book in preparatory seminaries: the notes 
and questions will be at once a relief and an important aid to the teacher, and 
will consequently conduce to the more thorough and rapid progress of learners. 

The neatness of the whole style of this volume cannot fail of being appre- 
ciated by every instructer who permits himself to observe the force of associ- 
ation in the minds of young readers. 


An Abridgement of Milner’s Church History. For the use of 
Schools and private Families) By Rebecca Eaton. Second Edi- 
tion. Charleston 1826. 12mo. pp. 324. William Riley. 


Church History is a department of education too much neglected in schools. 
It is left usually to be studied in mature years; and the young lose the bene- 
fit of an early acquaintance with the progress of christianity, the changes it 
has undergone in successive ages, and the influence which these changes have 
necessarily carried down to our own times, and brought into the circle of our 
own lives. The connection of this branch of history with the historical evi- 
denves of christianity, also gives it a high importance m the education of youth. 
In the higher classes in Sunday schools, if not in others, this department of in- 
struction should receive particular attention. 

To parents and teachers who prefer Milner’s work this compend will be a 
useful and agreeable assistant ; as it is prepared with express reference to the 
minds of the young. 


The Mercantile Arithmetic adapted to the Commerce of the 
United States in domestic and foreign relations. With an Appen- 
dix containing practical systems of Mensuration, Guaging, and 
Book-keeping. A new edition revised and improved. By Michael 
Walsh. 12mo. pp. 307. 1826. Boston, Richardson and Lord, 


Mr. Walsh’s work is adapted to pupils preparing for business ; and his pres- 
ent edition embraces a vast quantity of matter which cannot but prove highly 
serviceable to this class of learners. A book such as this, is much needed in 
all schools from which the scholars are to pass to the transactions of business. 
To Mr. Walsh’s system as adapted to mercantile pursuits we have always 
given a preference in teaching ; and we would congratulate all instructers who 
have been in the habit of using it, on the great improvement which the book has 
undergone, since it has again become the author’s property. ‘T'o teachers who 
have not hitherto used this work, and who are engaged in instructing pupils 
with a view to commercial or active life, we would recommend this book as 
one which they will find practical and useful. 


Outlines of Modern Geography, on a new plan, carefully adapt- 
ed to Youth. With numerous engravings of cities, manners, cos- 
tumes, and curiosities. Accompanied by an Atlas. By Rev. 

950 


Charles A. Goodrich. Second Edition. 18mo. pp. 252. Boston 
1826. S. G. Goodrich. 
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Great pains have been taken to make this little volume striking and attrac- 
tive to children ; and in this particular the work is highly successful. In the 
arrangement of the matter, so far as regards the objects of instruction, there are 
some points of superiority over the work of Mr. Woodbridge on the general 
plan of which this ie formed. The alternation of question and answer, how- 
ever, is not so good an arrangement as an entire separation of them by plac- 
ing the questions on each section by themselves. 

The former of these plans favors a superficial and mechanical style of learn- 
ing ; while the latter makes a constant demand on the attention and the 
judgement, and therefore aids the formation of good mental habits. In this 
particular Mr. Woodbridge’s method seems preferable. 

Whether, in other respects, a separate work, and yet one so nearly re- 
sembling that just mentioned, was actually called for, we are not prepared to 
say. ‘he rapid adoption of the book now under notice, cannot be admitted 
as a very satisfactory answer ; since there is perhaps too general an impres- 
sion that the most recent work must necessarily be the best. 

The second edition has, we observe, received a more rigid attention than the 
first, and has been corrected and improved to a considerable extent. Still the 
main objection to this and similar compends is not removed. There is far 
too little space assigned to America and especially to the United States. A 
superficial remembrance of a multitude of facts, rather than a thorough 
knowledge of those which are most useful, will always be the result of the 
use of works so miscellaneous in their character. 

As a point connected with moral consequences of some moment, we would 
suggest to the author the removal, hereafter, of the very objectionable cuts 
exhibiting the manners of France and Spain. Young children must necessari- 
ly infer from these, that the prevailing characteristic of the French is frivolity, 
and of the Spaniards blood-thirsty cruelty. The misrepresentations of English 
vulgarity have long enough had their sway among the prejudices of education. 
It is surely time that in this country we were rid of them. 

The uncommon neatness of this book is highly creditable to those at whose 
expense of labor and money it is published, and will coutribute to render it a 
favorite with children. 


Conversations on Common Things, or Guide to Knowledge. With 
Questions. By a Teacher. Second edition, revised and corrected. 
18mo. pp. 288, Boston: Munroe and Francis. 1826. 

We bring this interesting and useful volume a second time before our 
readers, not so much for the purpose of commending the improved edition, 
as of soliciting the attention of parents and of teachers of schools for young 
children, to a book so conducive to practical iinprovement. 

The Conversations would, if used in common and primary schools, ena- 
ble the children taught in them to advance to other stages of education, or to 
go into business, with a great amount of knowledge which will prove service - 
able in the daily concerns of life. 

If read by the teucher once a week, as a reward for general diligence in the 
school, it would form an agreeable exercise, and would occasion no expense 
beyond that of a single copy of the work. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Advantage of a Good Resolution. 18mo. pp. 20. Boston: 
Bowles & Dearborn. 1827. 


It is exceedingly difficult for American parents to find books well suited to 
the circumstances of their children, Many of the best English works of this 
kind are addressed exclusively to the condition of the children of the poor, and 
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often of the vicious and the degraded. The language of such books is therefore 
too much in the strain of passion, being aimed against low habits of mind and 
conduct. We need not say that there are numerous exceptions to this ob- 
servation, nor express our gratification at the large number of books written 
in England, which contribute equally to the improvement of children on both 
sides ef the Atlantic. But an examination of the majority of books for child- 
ren, will convince any candid mind, that, in this country, one of the greatest 
deficiencies existing hitherto in education, has been a want of reading adapted 
to the condition and character of our children, 

The story now before us, and the series of which it forms a part, promise 
to be highly useful to young readers. They are short, simple and practical ; 
and embrace intelligible ard interesting instruction of a moral and religious na- 
ture. 


Adelaide, or the Intrepid Daughter, a Tale including Historical 
Anecdotes of Henry the Great, and the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. By Mrs. Hoffland, 18mo. pp. 192. Boston. Munroe & 
Francis. 

This tale curresponds to that of * Theodore’ of which notice was taken in 
vol. I. p. 255. The object in view in the present story, is to exhibit a lofty 
example of female virtue in early life, and to give interest and relief to the 
moral instruction, by historical incidents of a period not usually brought for- 
ward with sufficient distinctness, in the common course of reading in history. 

The whole story possesses the characteristics so strikingly developed in 
most other tales by the same distinguished writer. Besides the romantic in- 
cidents so fascinating to the young, and yet, in this case, so true to history, 
there is throughout the book a natural beauty of sentiment and lauguage, which 
cannot fail to win its way into the minds of young readers, and exert a fine 
influence on their habits of thought and expression. 


Elnathan. [A Tale of Hebrew Life.] 18mo, 1826. Philadelphia. 


American Sunday School Union. 


A more beautiful or more interesting story than this it has seldom been in 
our power to mention. It is fraught with useful biblical instruction, ‘fnety in- 
terwoven with narration and religious reflection. The style is, in some re- 
spects, assimilated to that of the sacred volume, but is free from the faults of im- 
itation : it is characterised by a pensive sweetness of expression which barmon- 
ises well with the incidents and scenery of the story. The service which a writer 
so happily qualified might render to the young, by a series of such tales, is incal- 
culable. The improvement of the whole soul is the aim of the writer: the 
book abounds with useful information, on which to exercise the understanding 
and the memory ; it touches, at the same time, without disturbing the heart; 
and it keeps the imagination active, without undue excitement. 


George White, or the Generous Boy. Boston. N.S. Simpkins & 
Co. 

This pleasing tale inculcates very successiully the duty of rendering gond 
for evil. The example of George is very instructive, though sometimes bis 
language has more of the formality of a preacher than the simplicity of a boy. 
The conclusion of the story, however, leaves on the mind a fine impression of 
the amiableness of generous feeling ; and the book cannot but prove interesting 
aud useful to children. 

The increasing attention to this department of the busiress of publishers, 
is a subject of congratulation to parents and teachers; as it multiplies the 
facilities for cultivating good mental and moral habits. 





